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EDUCATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


STUART MACLURE 
Editor of ‘Education’ 


THE campaign against the Government’s proposals for local govern- 
ment finance has succeeded in making the block grant the major point 
of controversy in the Local Government Bill. The world of public 
education has been roused to greater unity. and indignation by this, 
than by anything else done by any Government since the war. Is this 
indignation and apprehension well-founded? Does the block grant 
constitute a ‘threat to education’? Or is this, as Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
recently told the House of Commons, just a manifestation of a ‘sec- 
tional interest’ demonstrating against the public good? 

This is not an easy subject to discuss without revealing prejudice. I 
had better state at the outset, therefore, that I believe that the effects 
of the financial clauses of the Local Government Bill will be bad, and 
that they will be particularly bad for education—the largest and the 
most important service still administered by local government. 

It is necessary to start by restating, briefly, the nature of the changes 
which the Local Government Bill will make, and the background 
against which this particular controversy is being argued. 

After several unsuccessful attempts by both Labour and Conserva- 
tive Governments, a Bill has been brought forward which sets out to 
revise the areas, functions and finance of the various local authorities, 
varying in size from the smallest parish council to the massive 
administrative machine which governs the County of London. I am 
not concerned here with the sections of the Bill which concern areas 
and functions, except to say in passing that major changes have been 
eschewed and the vested interests represented by the associations of 
local authorities have been largely respected. 

Attention has not unnaturally been focused on the financial 
clauses. These tidy up various anomalies in the rating system, provide 
for the 50 per cent re-rating of industry, and ordain a radical change 
in the method by which certain Treasury grants are to be paid. 
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From April 1959, 12 specific percentage grants are to be lumped 
together into a general or block grant to the common revenue of each 
local authority. These 12 include grants for various minor activities 
such as the registration of voters and children’s crossing patrols. 
Education, health, and fire services are the biggest, and of these 
education contributes a lion’s share—something between 85 and 90 
per cent of the total, as things stand at present. 

The financial proposals are based on an examination by the 
Treasury of the whole relationship between rates and taxes in local 
expenditure, which in summary form can be found in the White 
Paper on Local Government Finance. It was noted that the trend has 
been for the Exchequer grants-in-aid to increase faster than the sums 
of money raised by the rates. At present, about £6 of tax money is 
spent by local authorities for every £5 from the rates. The bulk of the 
grants paid by the Treasury is in-the form of specific, percentage 
grants: money paid to local authorities for a particular service, and 
calculated as a fixed percentage of the approved expenditure of each 
local authority. Thus for education last year, something approaching 
£300m. was paid out by the Treasury (through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Vote) as about 60 per cent of the expenditure incurred by the 
Authorities. (The grant formula is weighted in various ways to take 
account of local resources, which means that some authorities receive 
rather more and others rather less than 60 per cent. But the essence 
of the scheme is that they receive whatever they do receive as a cer- 
tain percentage of what they spend.) And the Treasury also noted that 
rates have not gone up nearly so much as taxes in recent years, and 
therefore could sustain heavier burdens. 

It did not require deep perception to note that, as educa- 
tion is not only the most expensive service administered by local 
authorities, but also the most rapidly expanding, the maintenance of 
a 60 per cent grant for education must strengthen this trend and 
cause the Exchequer to pay a still larger proportion of local expendi- 
ture. 

All this is history. These exercises were done in the various depart- 
ments of state concerned whenever the question of local government 
finance came under review. The projections were drawn on the graph 
of local government expenditure and the prospects of the ratio be- 
tween Exchequer and rate-borne spending in the 1960s and after 
grew even more unsatisfactory in Treasury eyes. 

It is important to set this out—not as opinion but as fact—because 
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the Government, since the publication of the White Paper which 
marshals this economic argument, have been denying that they have 
any intention of altering the proportion of the burden borne by rates 
and taxes, now or in the future. There can be no doubt that the advice 
they received from their advisers was that the rate-borne share should 
increase and the tax-borne share decrease. This advice found its way 
into the White Paper, but by the time of the Second Reading debate, 
the Government spokesmen were busy giving assurances—less than 
categorical—which deny this economic argument. Mr. Brooke chose 
his words with the greatest care. ‘Now I want to deal,’ he said, ‘with 
the allegation that the main purpose behind the general grant pro- 
posal is a progressive transfer to local authorities of the burden of the 
Exchequer contribution to the cost of local government. There is 
nothing in this Bill to justify or to support this view.’ 

For all practical purposes, there were three courses of action open 
to the Government in framing a financial policy for local govern- 
ment. They could reject the advice of the Treasury and conclude that 
this ratio of rate-money to tax-money was unimportant. (And as 
education was to an ever-increasing extent a national rather than a 
local consideration, it was not unreasonable that the central govern- 
ment should continue to pay the 60 per cent laid down in the 1948 
grant formula.) Or they could decide that a corrective was required, 
and vary the rate of grant for education and any other services they 
might choose—bring it down from 60 per cent to 50 per cent, for 
example, and thereby transfer to the rates a part of the burden now 
falling on taxes. Or they could change the principle on which the 
grant was based: get rid of the fixed percentage wherever possible and 
work out a lump sum to cover the central government’s contribution 
to a whole range of services, over a period of years. Under such a 
scheme, all that is needed is a formula related to the population of 
each authority and to distribute the lump sum accordingly. Then 
each authority can be allowed to manage its own services as 
extravagantly as it likes, without involving the Treasury in any extra 
cost. 

The last course of action is the one which the Government have 
adopted. This is the famous block, or general, grant which all the 
argument is about. 

This is a radical departure from the policy of more than 40 years, 
but it is by no means original. It has figured in every major economy 
drive since the time of the Geddes Committee, and in fact dates back 
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to the minority report of the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in 1902. 

Always, hitherto, the block grant has been advanced as a method 
of cutting back development in order to save money. Block grants 
are said to encourage ‘thrift’ by local authorities—or alternatively 
make them less willing to spend money on developments which may 
be expensive as well as desirable. Both Mr. Thorneycroft and Mr. J. 
Enoch Powell have used this argument, and it often recurs when the 
block grant is supported by members of local authorities. Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, by implication, used the same argument in the 
Second Reading debate when he implied that a block grant was a 
disinflationary measure. But at the same time he was anxious to deny 
that there was intended to be any cutting back on education. He and 
other Government speakers, while denying that the education service 
is extravagant, have sought to argue that an intensification of the 
pressure towards economy need not lead to any undue cramping of 
the necessary programme of expansion. 

This time, however, the block grant is being justified as part of a 
larger concept—the aim which the Government claim runs right 
through their thinking on local government reform: that of giving 
greater freedom and independence to properly elected local authori- 
ties. Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, made this clear when he spoke in the Commons debate at the 
end of the summer session. He diagnosed a wasting disease in local 
government, caused by excessive interference by the central govern- 
ment in local affairs. He argued that this excessive interference was 
caused by the percentage grant—what the White Paper on Local 
Government Finance called ‘an indiscriminating incentive to further 
expenditure’ inherent in the idea of a percentage grant yielding 30s. 
for every £1 spent. He reckoned that if a block grant were introduced, 
limiting Exchequer liability and yet providing the rates with their 
necessary subsidy, it would be possible for the Departments of State 
to keep their distance and leave more ‘interesting and responsible’ 
decisions to local councillors. At the centre of this argument lies the 
Government’s belief that local authorities have too little ‘interesting 
and responsible’ work to do at present, and are deteriorating in quality 
as a result. They are putting the block grant forward as an integral 
part of a scheme to change this and make local government a field of 
voluntary service into which more able and distinguished people will 
find their way. 
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This is undoubtedly a formidable argument. If the block grant 
could be shown as a cure for the ills of local government—ills which 
seem to be remarkably similar to those which, according to a recent 
correspondence in The Times, beset Parliament itself—then it might 
be argued that any setbacks which education suffers in the process 
could be endured in order to achieve the greater good. But what 
reasons are there, in fact, to suppose that this is so? As far as educa- 
tion is concerned—and 85 per cent of the block grant will be for 
education—there is no evidence of excessive control from the central 
government. The controls which the Ministry of Education exercises 
are part and parcel of the Education Act, built into it expressly to 
secure a national policy for education, and to mitigate the scandal of 
grossly differing standards in neighbouring authorities. It is true that 
some of these differences remain, more than a dozen years after the 
Act came in, but they are being progressively diminished. An access 
of this ‘freedom’ can only enhance the differences. To argue that, if 
you give people more freedom in these matters, they need not exercise 
it, or to invite them freely to forego the new opportunities for indi- 
vidual action which the central government chooses in its wisdom to 
give them, is absurd and unrealistic. If the freedom is genuine it must 
mean more divergent standards: if it is not genuine, then the Govern- 
ment are deceiving themselves as well as the country. 

Until the Second Reading debate in December, there had been no 
public statement about what new freedoms the local education 
authorities were to be given. Taunted out of his silence, Mr. Lloyd 
tried to remedy this by giving a list which was so short and insubstan- 
tial that when on a previous occasion this was presented to the local 
authority associations, they returned it with the comment that it was 
not worth discussing. Each change in procedure which he suggested 
could be made perfectly well under the present arrangements if 
instead of insisting on approving certain kinds of schemes in advance 
—as for instance with fees in further education and expenditure on 
school transport—the Minister were willing to show what sum he 
was prepared to accept for grant purposes, and allowing an Authority 
to spend beyond this if it desired, but wholly out of the rates. 

But supposing the threat of ‘freedom’ is genuine: in many ways it 
is the most serious aspect of the block grant proposals. Much has 
been made of the forceful statements by Lord Hailsham and others 
about the refusal of the Ministry of Education to relinquish their 
responsibility for minimum standards (whatever these may be, for 
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there are many aspects of the service where these cannot be laid down) 
and the Bill includes a provision whereby the Minister of Local 
Government, at the request of the Minister of Education, can with- 
hold grant from an authority if standards fall below a ‘reasonable’ 
level. But in reality, the power of the Ministry is going to be strictly 
limited, and an astute authority, properly advised, should have little 
difficulty in defeating Curzon Street in any pitched battle. The effect 
of the block grant will be to make a certain number of authorities 
take up this challenge, who would ordinarily under the percentage 
grant be quite willing to accept national policies. 

It would be hard to find anyone with an informed knowledge of 
the facts who would claim that the development which has taken 
place during the past 10 years could have been brought about with- 
out the kind of central leadership which it has been the job of the 
Ministry of Education to give. There has been—and there still is— 
so much to do: each of the 146 local education authorities could all 
produce different programmes and different orders of priority and 
still be all pursuing desirable ends. But the chaos which would have 
ensued if this had taken place after the war would have been monu- 
mental. It would be hardly less absurd to let it happen now. Of 
course this is recognized at the Ministry of Education, where there 
are no illusions about the need for a national policy and that kind of 
leadership which it was not difficult to exercise under the percentage 
grant. But, because the architects of this financial scheme are at the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Local Government, with no knowledge 
of the working of the educational system, there is going to be a 
struggle—which the Ministry of Education looks like losing—if the 
essentials of the 1944 Education Act are not to go by the board. For 
at the heart of that Act was the new position of the specially created 
Minister of Education. 

The Bill itself casts little light on the Government’s intentions. It 
is true that, as a Scottish Conservative M.P., Mr. J. C. George (who 
supports the Bill) said, it puts ‘into the hands of the Government the 
tools necessary to cut education as they think fit’. Clause 2 of the Bill 
which lays down how the general grant is to be calculated makes it 
clear that the determination of the total grant will remain wholly 
within the Government’s discretion. The clause runs as follows: 


In fixing the annual aggregate amount to be prescribed under 
the foregoing section the Minister shall take into consideration: 
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(a) the latest information available to him of the rate of relevant 
expenditure (excluding, unless the Minister with the consent of 
the Treasury otherwise determines, any expenditure of a 
description in respect of which no grant has been paid for years 
before the year 1959-60), and the current level of prices, costs 
and remuneration, together with any future variation in that 
level which can be foreseen; 
any probable fluctuation in the demand for the services giving 
rise to relevant expenditure, so far as the fluctuation is attribu- 
table to circumstances prevailing in England and Wales as a 
whole which are not under the control of local authorities; 

(c) the need for developing those services and the extent to which, 
having regard to general economic conditions, it is reasonable 
to develop those services. 


What is conspicuously absent is any undertaking that the total sum 
of the block grant will bear any particular proportion of total esti- 
mated cost. (In fairness it is bound to be absent, for if it were present 
the grant would have become a percentage grant. But without it, 
Mr. Henry Brooke’s assurances carry no weight.) 


* * * 


Turning from the arguments about motives and intentions to the 
hard facts of what will happen after the block grant comes into force, 
it should be pointed out that a controversy is going on in certain 
circles about the formula by which the block grant is to be distri- 
buted. Seaside resorts and sparsely populated Scottish counties fare 
badly compared with certain other areas and they have been vocifer- 
ous in pointing this out. But these and other similar points only con- 
cern the way in which the formula is weighted, they do not affect the 
principle of the form of grant; and presumably suitable amendments 
to the formula, which is not part of the Bill, could be devised to satisfy 
them. 

The immediate effect of the change will be that every penny be- 
yond a certain sum spent by a local authority on education will come 
wholly from the rates, and every penny saved will wholly benefit the 
rates. This will be true even if the Government contribute as much 
under the block grant as they did under percentage grants. The fact 
that local authorities ought not to look at it in this simple manner 
will be immaterial, if in fact it is only reasonable to expect them to 
take a simple view. At the point of decision, the cost of any new 
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project will be more than double, under the new scheme, what it was 
under the old. There has been plenty of opportunity in the past to 
notice that local authorities are acutely sensitive in the region of their 
pockets. 

However this aspect of the question is approached, it would seem 
to be up to those who propose the change to block grants to show 
why they suppose it will not lead to more pressure to spend less. The 
most reasonable inference is that it will, and even if the result is not 
uniformly harmful, anyone acquainted with local education authori- 
ties could name a score of places where the expectation must be a 
severe setback for educational advance. It is worth noting, too, that 
this view of the likely behaviour of education committees and finance 
committees in the face of the block grant is shared by every chief 
education officer who has daily experience of their ways. 

It is a common form debating point to suggest that this argument 
betrays a shocking lack of faith in local democracy. But that is not so. 
We know from experience how authorities have tackled the work 
under the percentage grant. If a block grant makes this appear to be 
more expensive, then it is only reasonable to expect them to be less 
keen. To say this is not to lack faith in local democracy, but to 
recognize that committees are composed of mortals with an average 
ration of human frailty. 

When the block grant is coupled with the Government’s threat to 
leave more ‘interesting and responsible’ decisions to committees 
working under this financial arrangement, apprehensions are natur- 
ally intensified. It is not difficult to show how the block grant may 
affect the various sections of the education service—not least the 
whole field of major awards. From April Ist, 1959, when an authority 
is considering an application from a would-be undergraduate for an 
award, it does so in the knowledge that it will cost them about two 
and a half times as much to support the student as it did before. 
Similarly it will know that it can save its budget two and a half times 
as much by not sending up a student as it could before. 

In the circumstances would it be strange if there were fewer awards 
than before, and if the total number failed to expand during the 
middle 1960s as it might be expected to do on a population basis? 
(It may be argued that it would be no bad thing to restrict entry and 
raise standards. But this is part of a larger question, and the Govern- 
ment is on record as wanting the university expansion against which 
this financial instrument will operate.) 
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By common consent the effect of the block grant must be recog- 
nized to intensify the importance of marginal costs. Local education 
authorities exist to provide services. They will have to spend the block 
grant and a good deal more keeping the service of education going. 
But when it comes to development or improvement or something new 
—then the whole force of the change in the grant system will operate 
against additional expenditure. The trouble with any scheme which, 
like this one, is based on averages, is that those who have higher 
than average costs or provide better than average services suffer, and 
those who have lower than average costs or provide worse than aver- 
age services, benefit. When the block grant is recalculated every two 
or three years the anomalies are intensified. All the incentives for 
advance are removed. The premium is placed upon inaction. And 
should a local authority which has been backward in the past, desire 
to put its house in order, or seek over the years to raise its standards— 
then it will have to bear the full cost of each project, not around 40 
per cent. In the past, it has been the better than average authorities 
which have led the way, their standards eventually being adopted as 
the rule. Under the block grant, the tendency will be for minimum 
standards and worse than average authorities to set the pace. 

In so far as this succeeds in one of the aims which Mr. Brooke and 
Mr. Lloyd have laid down—that of stimulating more argument about 
education in the council chamber—it is going to make the fate of 
education in each locality depend a great deal more on the person- 
alities of those who contend for mastery within the council—the 
chairmen of the various committees, all of whom will want to draw 
on the same block grant. It would be idle to pretend that this is going 
to be for the good of education: being far and away the heaviest 
spender, the chairman of the education committee must expect the 
other chairmen to come to terms with each other behind his back 
and support each other’s pet projects in the finance committee at the 
expense of some of his. Such, after all, is the lifeblood of local politics. 
Already there are plenty of voices to say that the education commit- 
tee has had a good run for its money and should now give way to 
some of the others. 

In fact, the Education Act of 1944 is about half way to full realiza- 
tion. There are still more than 70,000 oversized classes, and a build- 
ing programme not much less than that already undertaken (£500m.) 
is required to put the existing schools in order. There is a whole new 
conception of post-school education still to be translated into action. 
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The schools are 50,000 teachers short. By 1961-2 it is estimated that 
the cost of education will be well over £700m. a year compared with . 
the present figure of £550m. The expansion of technical education 
is going to be particularly expensive, not only in terms of capital cost, 
but of day-to-day running expenses. 


* * * 


In one other respect the block grant seems to threaten still more 
fundamentally to undermine the educational system. And it may be 
that in this, too, there is a conflict between those whose prime concern 
is local government, and those who believe that the education service 
is more important than the method by which it is administered. The 
percentage grant has enabled the education committee, and the 
education service, to retain an identity outside the general run of 
local government affairs. Teachers have stood outside the general run 
of local government employment. The education committee has often 
been isolated from the worst excesses of local politics by the presence 
on the committee of a small but potent leavening of co-opted mem- 
bers who are there for their special knowledge of education, not for 
their political proclivities. So long as there has been a percentage 
grant, the semi-independence of the education committee has been 
secure: in some counties and county boroughs, extensive powers are 
delegated to the education committees. This has not happened acci- 
dentally. The Act of 1902, which abolished the ad hoc School Boards, 
deliberately created statutory education committees and their special 
position, including their obligation to meet in public, has been con- 
tinued in succeeding legislation. 

The whole essence of the block grant works against this idea. It 
places all the emphasis on the local government aspect of education 
as a public service, comparable with drains and refuse collection. 
The Bill consolidates the position and authority of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and reduces the influence and the 
status of the Minister of Education. The effect of the Bill will be to 
make the relation of the Ministry of Education to the Ministry of 
Local Government comparable to that of one of the service minis- 
tries to the Ministry of Defence, with no serious claim to a place in 
the Cabinet. 

As the Bill goes forward to the Committee stage there may well be 
attempts to amend it in various ways to draw the sting of the block 
grant. It is conceivable, for example, that an attempt might be made 
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to separate the block grant for education from the general grant, 
thereby preserving the distinctive identity of the education service, 
and thwarting those who have already been casting their eyes on 
Naboth’s vineyard. This would be small comfort, for the danger has 
never been so much the prospect of other services benefiting at 
education’s expense, as of a general lowering of standards all round, 
in all the services affected by the general grant. In fact there is no 
prospect of any amendments which would go far enough to remove 
the real objection to the scheme, and what is most likely is a series of 
attempts by certain groups of unfortunate authorities to get the 
formula changed in such a way as to ease their own position. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the block grant controversy 
raises two separate issues: the future of local government and the 
future of education. I believe that the freedom and responsibility of 
local authorities is a matter which can be considered separately from 
the question of a general grant. Too much depends on the develop- 
ment of the education service to make that development the sacri- 
ficial victim of a highly speculative scheme for local government 
reform. Mr. Brooke’s financial proposal is one enormous gamble, 
which rejects all the evidence of the form book and all the best course- 
information. Egged on by the Treasury, he is staking his bet on an 
outsider—the remote possibility that the whole character of local 


government will be altered overnight by the application of a particu- 
lar fiscal instrument. He and his colleagues have castigated the 
opponents of the block grant for their lack of faith in local democracy. 
But the faith on which the block grant is based—touching as it may 
appear—is the faith of the punter, not the prophet. 





THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO SCIENCE 
I.—SARTON’S ‘NEW HUMANISM’ 


FRANK GREENAWAY 


Suave mari magno . . . It is a source of melancholy satisfaction to 
be able to stand back from the clamour of those who decry the 
scientist for his alleged disregard of human values and those who 
decry the humanist for his alleged failure to make those values effec- 
tive. Both are caught in the storm of worldly circumstance and they 
will drown in mutual incomprehension unless some communication 
is established between them. There are a few who feel able to sympa- 
thize with both sides, even to belong to both sides. If their number 
could be increased a common ground might be established but as 
yet they are too few to be effective. Among the few are those who 
have approached science through its history and in doing so have 
found a new outlook. George Sarton called it the ‘New Humanism’. 

Such a term might not appeal to everyone. Sarton seems to have 
thought of it as a fresh approach to that universal history, the re-writ- 
ing of which was once the pre-occupation of reflective men but is now 
considered unattainable, or even, in one notorious instance, abused 
as megalomaniac. It has often enough been said that the history of 
science is science itself. It is now being suggested with some force 
that the history of science is history itself. 

One of our difficulties in promoting the much-desired reconciliation 
between scientist and humanist is that we give the label ‘scientist’ to 
a very large number of men who have no organized view of life at all. 
We do not call any Arts graduate working on a soap manufacturer’s 
advertising account a ‘humanist’; we do not think of his education as 
having so ennobled his mind that his television commercials daily 
manifest his spiritual descent from Erasmus. Why then should we 
call any ‘science’ graduate working in the same soap-manufacturer’s 
laboratories a ‘scientist’ and imagine his hours of daily hack-work to 
manifest any spiritual descent from Galileo? 

The word ‘humanist’ can hardly be used any longer to limit the 
virtues of humanism to the study of the literature of antiquity and 
he would be a poor pedant who would try. In its widest use ‘humanist’ 
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seems now to mean: that man who contemplates human culture and 
individual experience in time, in space, and in intensity. 

Science has two faces: of contemplation and of action. The most 
obvious manifestations of action are material end-products: tele- 
vision sets, aircraft, nylon stockings, cement factories. Less obvious 
are sewers; sewing machines; the print on this page; a suburban green- 
grocer’s shop coloured by the orchards of half the world; the faces of 
mothers and growing children who would once have been each other’s 
young death; an absence of fleas. Even less obvious, in fact unknown 
to the great majority of those who call themselves educated, is that 
kind of creative action we call experiment. Anyone can read a new 
thing, and most have daily to write, even for the dull purpose of pass- 
ing the word along, so that they can guess how hard it is to write a 
new thing. But too few even of those who have had a scientific train- 
ing know at first hand what it is like to make a new thing happen. 
For that is the central action of modern science, the carrying out of 
experiments which are no less than the making possible of experiences 
which Nature could not previously offer. 

The other face of science, the contemplative one, is the assessment 
of those new creations we call experiments. The creative experiment 
is the joy solely of the experimenter, but consideration of its implica- 
tions and the creation of a new pattern of thought about a sector of 
the world can be shared. Shared by contemporaries and shared by 
posterity. For science is both historical and philosophical. 

The experimental scientist makes two kinds of judgment which 
affect each other. One is his historical judgment. He writes about his 
experiment in terms of what his predecessors did so as to make clear 
what were his own purpose and achievement. In this he remains 
faithful to the Aristotelian pattern which the periodicals of the early 
scientific societies re-established as the norm of exact communication. 
His other judgment is philosophical: an estimate of the place of his 
work in the pattern of experience. Science is thus a philosophy of 
history. The great scientific figures of the past have been those in 
whom a sense of history was most active. Galileo, Harvey, Newton, 
Lavoisier, each knew how the science he served had come to the 
point at which he himself had something to contribute. They felt the 
giant shoulders firm beneath them. The study of history has been 
called scientific when it has been carried out with particular care for 
the distinction between record and opinion. But such an epithet 
argues in a circle. Scientific judgment is itself historical. Political, 
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social, constitutional, history at large, each has a narrative aspect 
which is revised in the light of research in many fields and so demands 
new opinions. 

It is customary now to acknowledge in the study of the history of 
one facet of human activity its abutment with some others. Perhaps 
every historian feels that he can only write the history of his special 
interest fully to satisfy himself if he writes it as an aspect of the 
unattainable universal history. The historian of science has dis- 
covered that his history not only elevates him nearer a universal 
history but also, for that very reason, offers a way to make science 
intelligible to all who live for more than the present moment. 

Among those to whom science is not really intelligible we must, 
unhappily, number a great many ‘scientists’. Moreover, the scientists 
who understand the deeper meaning of science the least are not neces- 
sarily the least eminent. Great and little scientists alike are to be 
found living the life of the New Pedantry. 

In the 20th century, we might even say in the second quarter of the 
20th century, the life of science has become separated from the 
general life of the community; this, in spite of the dominating position 
applied science occupies in our lives. We use its results indiscrimin- 
ately to save or destroy life as our fancy takes us, but one has to be 
all scientist or none. One is no longer allowed to be unprofessional 
about it. There was no distinction in the minds of the members of 
the early Royal Society between the status of Science and the status 
of any other enterprise of the mind. ‘Natural philosophy’, the study 
of the human condition through the study of the Nature in which it 
was framed, was continuous in extent and scope with art, religion, 
commerce and government. The most distinguished Fellows moved 
easily from one sphere to another and did not have to apologize to 
one another for being interested in, and competent in, more than one 
subject at a time. Today ignorance is the thing. The Expert has been 
elevated to a precarious position which is at once one of importance 
and of impotence. He is permitted to descend from it only to the 
depths. The man who knows a great deal about any branch of human 
thought capable of precise expression, vulnerable only to informed 
criticism, receives praise for what he does in that branch but is denied 
admittance to the ranks of other experts. This is not only true in the 
physical and biological sciences. It applies also to the economist, the 
historian, the philologist, the jurist, the theologian. Our world of 
learning has been divided into a lot of little plots each marked ‘Keep 
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off our intellectual grass’. We have reached the position where the 
man who knows something is apt to be frightened of trying to learn 
anything else. If a scientist does get interested in religion, or a lawyer 
in anthropology, and wants to say something of weight about it, he 
has to do one of two things. Either he must become a militant amateur 
and defy the entrenched professional, or he must squat on some 
borderline territory and try to create a new expertise. Amateurism 
means no-one will take him seriously until he is dead enough to 
become someone’s doctoral thesis. Expertness means he will once 
more frighten others off, however ardently he might wish them to 
join him in his learned pleasures. 

Few young scientists graduate with any notion of the origins of 
the concepts and practices they call scientific. This is self-perpetuat- 
ing. The most able of these shallow young men become dons and 
inspire the next academic generation with their own enthusiasm for 
the latest thing. The wrong is not all on one side, however. The young 
scientist’s ignorance of letters is often deplored by those who foster 
the arrogant conceit that the ‘humanities’, so-called, are the sole guide 
to right conduct. The authoritarianism of these critics is as corrupt- 
ing as the enthusiasm of the young science don, even more dangerous 
because the young don is at least asking questions without claiming 
to know all the answers. His attitude to his pupils is always that they 
will one day know more than he. Those who most loudly claim to be 
‘humanists’ behave too often like alchemists, hinting at some elixir of 
virtue, some social or political philosopher’s stone hidden in the 
arcana of the wise men of the past. It is slowly dawning on some of 
them, however, that they have been deceived about science in the 
same way as the pupils of the dangerous young don. They have cried 
out against the latest thing out of ignorance of the older thing. Those 
who pontificate about ‘human values’ too often do so in the context 
of mere passing events. It is hard for them to draw back from the 
latest thing, the aeroplane, the cinema, artificial insemination, nuclear 
energy, earth satellites, and see that these are all in a succession of 
artefacts, like steam power, anaesthetics, soil analysis, coal-gas, which 
our grandfathers found just as hard to assimilate. It is almost impos- 
sible for them to see the political and social movements, indeed the 
moral movements, which they inherit consciously in the same broad 
framework as movements which it takes a knowledge of science to 
interpret. 

There are signs, however, that the humanist-alchemist is becoming 
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aware of his inability to bring about a Golden Age by some occult 
transmutation of society, and of a need to re-examine the basis of 
his judgments. For this to happen we must be supplied with a unifying 
literature consisting of something more than a few cultural best- 
sellers and sober leading articles on Christmas Eve. There must be 
widely apparent to educated men a new estimate of the condition of 
man. It seems obvious that since we are dominated in all we do by 
science, its products and its methods, science must be weighed in the 
balance with all the rest. “The true humanist must know the life of 
science as he knows the life of art and the life of religion.’ 

These words were part of the confession of faith of George Sarton, 
one of the great teachers of our time, who died in 1956. Born in Ghent 
in 1885, Sarton first studied philosophy, then natural science. He 
suffered an inner conflict which oppresses many science students. 
Few resolve it. Science itself attracted him, but the practice of 
scientific investigation on a narrow front did not. The results of 
science were less important to him than the personalities of the men 
who achieved them. He therefore applied himself to two related 
tasks, the writing of a history of science and the creation of a review 
journal devoted to the history of science and its cultural influences. 
His journal Isis, kept alive through much of its life by his own self- 
sacrifice, now leads a considerable periodical literature of the history 
of science. Its latest issue is a memorial to its founder. 

The first world war took him to the United States where in due 
course he acquired a curious status, being simultaneously a Research 
Associate of the Carnegie Institute of Washington and a lecturer on 
the History of Science at Harvard. In 1940 he was at last appointed 
Professor of the History of Science, by which time some were pre- 
pared to estimate him the most widely learned scholar in the world. 

Sarton’s wish was to build a bridge between the sciences and the 
humanities through the study of the history of science. He believed, 
against the pessimists, that there could be detected a progress in the 
human story; but only one line of progress. He wrote in 1927 about 
the development of science (taken as meaning systematized positive 
knowledge): ‘I am not prepared to say that this development is more 
important than any other aspect of intellectual progress, for example, 
than the development of religion, of art, or of social justice. But it is 
equally important; and no history of civilization can be tolerably 
complete which does not give considerable space to the explanation 
of scientific progress. If we had any doubts about this, it would suffice 
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to ask ourselves what constitutes the essential difference between our 
and earlier civilizations. The acquisition and systematization of posi- 
tive knowledge is the only human activity which is truly cumulative 
and progressive. Our civilization is essentially different from earlier 
ones, because our knowledge of the world and of ourselves is deeper, 
more precise, more certain, because we have gradually learned to 
disentangle the forces of nature, and because we have contrived, by 
strict obedience to their laws, to capture them and divert them to the 
gratification of our own needs.’ 

On the face of it, this is rather naive. ‘Progress’ is a discredited 
concept. A narrow positivism which has forgotten that men do deeds 
because of what they believe they know has rejected progress as meta- 
physical, meaningless. A narrow spirituality which has forgotten that 
men do such good deeds as they have means at hand to do, as well 
as evil, has rejected ‘progress’ as the myth of materialism. Both these 
views reject the complement which would give itself balance. The 
positivist who exaggerates the place of material science in life loses 
sight of ends. The humanist who exaggerates the place of intuition 
loses sight of means. The positivist asks ‘What am I?’ The humanist 
asks ‘Who am I?’ Neither gets an answer. Sarton seems to suggest 
that we ask more modestly and more hopefully ‘Where am I?’ and 
attempt to discover our place in history, through that history of 
science which alone, to him, displayed any completeness, any con- 
tinuity. 

Naturally Sarton hoped the history of science would become an 
important discipline in universities, particularly at Harvard, and 
thought in large terms. He was disappointed. J. B. Conant, President 
of Harvard, recently writing of Sarton, has said: ‘I felt that in the 
United States, unlike Europe, a new academic discipline must prove 
its value at the undergraduate level if it was to find adequate support 
for a graduate programme. On this point I could never convince 
Professor Sarton.’ These words speak the mind of the administrator 
but we can find the same kind of thing said about the teaching of 
history in general, for example, by F. T. Powicke in an inaugural 
lecture at Oxford in 1929. ‘Let us agree that the teaching of history 
is concerned with human activities which have and will continue to 
have real significance, with the spirit and intention even more than 
with the forms of conduct. For this very reason I suggest that we 
should avoid the assumption that the undergraduate and the post- 
graduate student of history belong to two distinct schools. The health 
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of a school of history depends upon the mutual appreciation by all 
its elements of the various ways in which the sense of values finds 
expression.’ Sarton concentrated on. the post-graduate aspect. His 
standards were high, so high as possibly to invite misunderstanding. 
J. B. Conant has said that Sarton’s determination to master Arabic 
led him to focus his attention on an aspect and a period of the history 
of science which seemed to his colleagues to have little relevance to 
the United States in the mid-twentieth century. Anyone who has 
attempted to learn Arabic when no longer young will admire Sarton’s 
success in it, but will well understand what a diversion it must have 
been, and how necessary it must have seemed not to waste the 
resource he had acquired with such effort. This is one reason why 
Sarton’s original project of a one-volume general history of science 
from earliest time to the present day became a five-volume work 
reaching only to the 14th century. 

This elaborate bibliographical record is invaluable for the study of 
its period. Too late in his life Sarton realized the need for a narrative 
history, a printed version of his lectures. Again we have only a frac- 
tion. The first volume, covering antiquity up to the death of Aristotle 
is the finest thing of its kind. We await the second volume which will 
deal with Alexandrian science. It will be like his other narrative 
writing, of great use as an advanced text-book. The common educated 
reader, however, can also read Sarton with ease and pleasure. The 
man is never hidden by his words. He loved people, especially the 
great ones of the past. In his ‘Galen of Pergamon’ he says: ‘ . . . Galen 
understood the need of experiments, being one of the very few Greeks 
who did; this was not merely an intuition. He justified it in saying 
that the experimental path is long and arduous but leads to the truth, 
while the short and easy way (uncontrollable assertion) leads away 
from it.’ 

And again, of Galen: ‘Unfortunately, instead of sticking to the 
straight and narrow road of experiment, the very road which he had 
discovered, he became impatient, the philosopher in him beat the 
experimentalist. Instead of making some more experiments, which 
would have explained this or that detail in the mechanism of the living 
body, he wanted to devote himself right away to “general physiology” 
and began to expound comprehensive theories, which transcended 
his knowledge and experience immeasurably, and were therefore 
absolutely futile. How did he fail to see that, who had seen so clearly 
the need of experiment? The deviations of a man’s intelligence can 
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never be accounted for, because they stem from irrational feelings 
and desires. Galen was primarily a writer, who craved philosophical 
and literary fame. He got what he dreamt of (as we often do); he 
might have aimed much higher but, unfortunately, he did not.’ 

This is not the kind of thing we usually read in histories of science. 
Here is no cold calculation of sources and influences or records of 
experiments. Sarton writes of men who lived the life of science. When 
he writes about Evariste Galois it is with all compassion for a genius 
dying young through folly. We expect to read with feeling of a Keats 
or a Chatterton. Can one feel for the death of a mathematician? 
Sarton could, why not you or I? Keats and Chatterton we read. One 
does not have to be a professional scholar to read a poem. One has to 
be literate, and by that I, at least, mean one has to be able to read 
between the lines and behind the words, to penetrate to meanings 
and catch allusions, create each in his own mind the tones of what 
he believes to be the poetic utterance. But a poem is nothing apart 
from the poet. Even ‘Anon.’, is truly a nobody unless his period is 
known. So it is with science. We have misjudged science by isolating 
its results from the men who found them. Somehow we must discover 
how to estimate each for himself the tones of scientific utterance. 

Of all the sciences geometry is the one most closely associated with 
a single name: Euclid, a synonym for geometry for two thousand 
years; yet for most people geometry is a thing to be tolerated at school 
(like compulsory Shakespeare) and forgotten except for the memory 
of ‘Pythagoras’ theorem’ and one or two other ‘quotations’. Yet 
Euclid deserves honour as exemplifying the process which was 
carried out by the unknown we call Homer, the making of an epic. 
Onto the traditions of geometry of his day, onto fragments and other 
men’s compilations he imposed a pattern of his own inspiration so 
that the diffused common knowledge of lesser geometers became at 
his hand a work which could merit the Aristotelean prescription: 
‘serious, entire and of some magnitude.’ 

Euclid, the epic geometer, can still be read out of his times. So can 
a few other syncretic, epic works, Agricola’s De Re Metallica for 
example. What of other scientific writing? The answer was clear 
already to Humboldt: 

‘It has often been lamented, that while purely literary mental pro- 
ducts have their roots in the depths of feeling and of creative imagina- 
tion, all that is connected with empiricism, with the investigation of 
natural phenomena and physical laws, assumes in a few decades, 
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from the increasing precision of instruments, and the gradual exten- 
sion of the horizon of observation, a new form; that antiquated 
scientific writings are consigned to oblivion as absolutely unreadable.’ 
We do not, in fact, read the science of the past as literature. A few 
books like Boyles Sceptical Chemist have found their way into the 
collections of cheap reprints, but there is no body of classical scienti- 
fic literature which the educated man is expected to have read. Most 
of it is treated as unreadable because its interpretation seems no 
longer to have any value for the solution of immediate technica! 
problems. The fascination of the latest thing—new science, not only 
for the new scientist but also for the new statesman—has clouded our 
sight of fundamentals. The new humanist submits that the study of 
the older science and the older scientist will clear our vision. If any 
good is to come out of modern science, science as a whole must be 
understood and that cannot be brought about by any inexpert, un- 
guided reading of the literature of science, whether old or new. 


Who is to guide and how? We have to admit that the present condi- - 


tion of the literature of the history of science is poor. Only one work 
in many years has caught the general imagination, Dr. Needham’s 
Science and Civilization in China, and that, in its complete form, 
will be intimidating to the general reader or the non-specialist student. 
A few writers, like Sherwood Taylor, have written with style and 
scholarship but they have struck no spark. There is a dilemma here. 
Butterfield has pointed out that the history of science does not pro- 
ceed in straight lines from one great man to another. The narrative is 
involved. Acton’s precept ‘Study problems, not periods’ is all very 
well, but do we not still need to detail the narrative before judging 
events and characters? Sarton thought in periods because he wanted 
to lay the foundation of reference. The same story, repeated in more 
and more detail, will never seize the imagination. What kind of histori- 
cal writing does? Many kinds can, so long as people believe that the 
subject matters. We have lately seen many columns in the reviews 
devoted to works on George III and his Ministers. One would be 
considered an unlettered clod to ask what is the point of debating 
the activities of politicians so remote from our modern bureaucratic 
system, governing so few people, living such different lives. Their 
significance needs no excuse, and partisans of this party and that, of 
this historical method and that, have a splendid time. Yet how many 
historians have we to write, and how many critics competently to 
review, a historical study of the relations between science and govern- 
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ment in 18th century France? There, if anywhere in the 18th century, 
is the problem to mirror our own. There in the Académie des Sciences 
and in the Régie des Poudres were sown the seeds of disorder. That is 
the point on which to focus a historical microscope if we are to dis- 
cover the roots of world-wide irresponsible government in the 20th 
century. 

We cannot yet reach back from the present day continuously to 
18th century science. There are not enough capable students con- 
vinced of the need. The bridge must be continuous; the 19th century 
must be crossed if the 18th century ancestry of 20th century science 
is to be made apparent to the practical scientist. Sarton failed to 
impress the experimental scientist as he failed to impress the classical 
philologist. He is not to be blamed for that. Even in the pioneer 
among History of Science Departments, that at University College, 
London, founded in 1924, a long period of trial was needed before a 
settled policy could be established. It took the form of a post-graduate 
department, because a completed basic science training was con- 
sidered essential before the history could be rendered intelligible. 
Even in this Department however, the centre of gravity of the teach- 
ing falls in the period of the Scientific Revolution, the 16th to 18th 
centuries. The more immediate past might interest the science under- 
graduate and graduate more if there were available enough books of 
general historical interest to challenge his imagination. But they 
would have to inspire in the citizen-scientist the feeling which Powicke 
desired for the man entering public life from a history school. ‘He 
recognizes in historical erudition a development as natural as his 
own, of the work which he has done and of the interests which he 
himself proposes to turn to public use.’ Powicke’s emphasis was on 
‘erudition’ as opposed to the general education for public life. Can 
we not adapt his words to the scientist, alter their emphasis and 
underline ‘historical’? If it were to seem no strange thing for a 
Scientist to turn with as much ease to the pursuit of historical erudi- 
tion as of scientific erudition, would it not seem less strange than it 
does now to think of a young scientist proposing ‘to enter public life?’ 
Such a state of affairs cannot come about unless we have two things: 
a body of literature to disseminate the idea of the historical approach 
to science, and a generally acceptable concept of the criticism of 
science and its history. These we shall examine later. 

Sarton did not complete the fabric of his New Humanism but in 
one comment on the Greeks he did point to a reform of our attitudes 
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which the study of the history of science may help to promote. “The 
main issue, then as now, was not between materialism and spiritual- 
ism but between rationalism and irrationalism.’ 
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BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


A. H. HALSEY 
Lecturer in Sociology, the University of Birmingham 


It is one feature of industrial society that the universities have never 
held a more central place in the structure of intellectual life than they 
do today. As the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Southampton 
has recently pointed out, ‘it was London and not Christ Church 
which was midwife to Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. Oxford and Cambridge could hardly claim the Royal 
Society as their child and Newton found London more congenial 
than Cambridge . . . But all this was changed as the nineteenth century 
drew on; increasingly the great names in science, philosophy and 
history were university names’.! Today the universities lead, if they 
do not monopolize, all branches of science and the arts except per- 
haps for the fine arts and poetry. 

Yet superficial acquaintance with the great volume of recent discus- 
sion of liberal studies in the modern world quickly conveys an impres- 
sion of pessimism, amounting almost to despair, on the part of the 
humanists. It is as if they accepted a general notion of historical 
development which postulates two extreme types of society, the 
aristocratic /feudal and the industrial/technological and which con- 
ceives of intellectual life as geared by irremovable chains to the 
technological base of society in its movement from the former to the 
latter. But leaving aside the simple minded monocausal nature of this 
notion, I would suggest that liberal studies are by no means neces- 
sarily in decline. 

Of course, the crude historical theory underlying current pessimism 
has within it some truth concerning the intellectual balance 
of contemporary universities. It is true that the humanities are 
wedded historically to an aristocratic tradition. Their expression in 
the institutions of formal education originated in the vocational needs 
of aristocracy and its religious and secular administrations. Accord- 
ingly, as vested interests in the universities, the humanities remain 
most strong in the European universities of ancient foundation and 
least confident, most defensive, in American communities founded 
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on modern industrialism. On the other hand technology has, in the 
universities, all the characteristics of the parvenu; a brash confidence 
in a successful future based on the conspicuous achievements of 
modern applied science and on financial support from the new indus- 
trial sources of patronage as well as from governments concerned 
with national defence and increased standards of material life; but 
also frustration, irritation and feelings of inferiority towards the 
entrenched and apparently obstructive power of the older disciplines. 

Present conditions in the British universities are of special interest 
in this connection since Britain has seniority in age both in its 
membership of Western civilization and in its industrialism. More- 
over it has, in the post war period, been passing through a period of 
relatively rapid social change in which educational reconstruction 
has held an honoured, or at least a much publicized place. These 
changes, and especially the changes in relations between social classes, 
offer a challenge to the universities which will test their adaptive 
capacities to the utmost limit and which involves the place of the 
liberal arts within them. 

The extent to which humanistic traditions pervade British as con- 
trasted with American university life was impressed upon me during 
a year at the Centre for the Advanced Study of the Behavioral 
Sciences in California, where I was naturally led to reflect on the 
position of the social sciences in the two countries. 

Two differences seemed to me to be most noticeable. First the 
American social scientists are sufficiently numerous to form large and 
specialized occupational groups. There are, for example, some 2,000 
teachers of sociology in American universities whereas the compar- 
able figure for the United Kingdom is no more than 40. And yet, 
though it is the case in Britain that sociologists as such are scarcely 
recognized, sociological writing under other names holds an honour- 
able place as part of an ancient tradition of humanistic writing. 
Second, the academic gods are different. In the United States natural 
science holds almost monotheistic sway over the social scientist 
whereas in Britain there is a polytheistic worship of diverse deities 
such as history, Karl Marx, positivism and the institution of the Royal 
Commission, and especially the humanistic aspect of each. 

The training, research interests and writing of social scientists in 
the two countries are consonant with these differences. In American 
universities, the disciplines within the social sciences are more 
specialized and isolated one from another. Thus it is difficult in 
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Britain to acquire a degree in sociology and yet remain innocent of 
economics, anthropology, philosophy and politics. The word inter- 
disciplinary is characteristically American and the problem which it 
denotes is scarcely recognized in England. 

On the side of research interests, the Americans seem to be much 
more anxious than the British about their scientific status. Social 
science in post war Britain is still largely focused on problems of 
social policy. In the United States, by contrast, policy problems are 
usually subordinate to the search for rigorous scientific methods— 
albeit too often and too cheerfully applied to the more trivial aspects 
of social life. Professor R. K. Merton once aptly described American 
work on the sociology of knowledge by ascribing to it the motto, 
‘We don’t know that what we say is particularly significant, but it is 
at least true’. Moreover, where there is reaction among American 
social scientists against what I would call the school of frantic 
empiricism, it often takes the form of a no less controversial, because 
too ambitious, theorizing. The more humanistic, less scientific Eng- 
lish sociologist would be less inclined to equate truth with precision 
or significance with theory. 

Again it follows from the differences in numbers that the American 
social scientists are able to write for each other, whereas when the 
English sociologist takes pen to paper he has before him a wider and 
more heterogeneous audience—an audience of ‘intellectual laymen’ 
which is not nearly so apparent on the American scene. This partly 
accounts for the very obvious differences in terminology and the 
flavour of the language used by social scientists in the two countries. 
It also explains the howls of exasperation so frequently emitted by 
the review columns of that part of the British press which reviews 
American sociological books on behalf of the ‘intelligent layman’. 

Thus a glance at this small sector of intellectual life immediately 
reveals contrasts which reflect fundamental differences in the educa- 
tional philosophy and institutions of these two countries. But now let 
us turn to look more closely at the British universities. 

The British system of university education is highly selective in the 
sense that only between 3-4 per cent of the population passes through 
it, and also in the sense that the distribution of opportunity of enter- 
ing a university is very unequally distributed between the various 
social classes. In fact England has probably less university students 
per thousand of the population than any other industrial country. The 
figure is double in Scotland but treble in Australia and Canada, four 
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times as great in Russia and nine times as great in the United States. 
In England, Scotland and Wales with a population of 50 million, 
there are now 21 universities, an independent university college and 
two colleges of technology of university rank attended by some 
89,000 full-time students. Apart from the mammoth University of 
London with its 19,403 full-time students and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge with 7,740 and 8,295 respectively, each of 
these institutions has less than 5,000 students and 13 of them have less 
than 3,000. Accordingly the British undergraduate remains a mem- 
ber of a tiny privileged minority attending a university in which it is 
still possible to have personal contact with a significant proportion 
of his fellows. 

The ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge have always 
occupied a special and dominating position in the structure of British 
university life. Both in their self image and in the public mind they 
are clearly differentiated from all other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. So enormous is their prestige that, to take two trivial examples, 
members of the one can still refer unambiguously to the other as 
‘the other place’ and The Times or the Manchester Guardian can 
entitle a sport column “The University Football Match’ with the 
confident assumption that the reader will know that the game is not 
soccer but Rugby Football and the universities Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Professor Shils, in his brilliant essay on the British intellec- 
tuals, is only too accurate when he writes that ‘if a young man talking 
to an educated stranger refers to his university studies, he is asked 
“Oxford or Cambridge?”. And if he says Aberystwyth or Notting: 
ham, there is disappointment on the one side and embarrassment on 
the other.” 

The generalization concerning historical development which I 
mentioned earlier might lead us to expect a quite different situation. 
The ancient universities are of feudal origin. They were well estab- 
lished before the development of the natural sciences made possible 
the present day demand for highly trained technologists and they 
reached something like their present size and structure before the 
demand for equality of educational opportunity became sufficiently 
powerful to be taken seriously. Yet the ancient universities are far 
from being in process of eclipse by institutions more closely and 
directly linked to the dominant trends of economic and social life in 
Britain. On the contrary, it is possible to argue against the view that 
the Redbrick university is ‘the university of the future’ that Oxbridge 
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has never had a firmer grasp onto its position at the apex of British 
educational and intellectual life. Indeed, Shils has described the 
successful post-war resurgence of the aristocratic-gentry culture on 
the basis of what he calls ‘the London-Oxford-Cambridge axis’ and 
its ‘restoration to pre-eminence among the guiding stars of the intel- 
lectuals’ after nearly a century of retreat and, paradoxically in a 
period when political and economic ascendancy has clearly been 
passing to those classes of society which were formerly excluded 
from participation in its way of life. 

What is the explanation of Oxbridge pre-eminence? What are the 
consequences, for the aims and characteristics of the modern universi- 
ties and for the place of the liberal arts within them? 

The ancient universities have been the champions of two related 
causes, one social and the other educational. Socially they have been 
the preserves of aristocracy and, more recently, the assimilating insti- 
tutions for young entrants to the country’s political, business and 
professional elites. Educationally they have stood for a broad 
humanism against a narrow professionalism, for ‘education’ as 
opposed to ‘training’, Oxford more so than Cambridge, which was 
always more scientific and protestant. They are, of course, also 
scholarly institutions devoted to the advancement and preservation 
of knowledge. But undergraduate life in the colleges has traditionally 
maintained a nice balance between the intellectuals and the ‘hearties’. 
The education of a gentleman involves attention to character and 
physique as well as to brains and if the claims of scholarship might 
not have been fully met by supply from within the ranks of the well- 
to-do classes then standards have been maintained and concessions 
at the same time made to popular demand by the provision of a 
proportion of competitive scholarship places for undergraduates. At 
the same time, a qualified support of intellectualism has fitted easily 
into the temper of widespread attitudes among the British—a respect 
for the grasp of matter-of-fact realities and a distrust of ideological 
cleverness or passion. 

In the long history of the ancient universities the greatest challenge 
to their pre-eminence came with the beginnings of industrialism and 
the educational aspirations of Dissent. Subsequently during the last 
century and a half the educational needs of an increasingly tech- 
nological age and the demands of educational opportunity for the 
plebs have resulted in the establishment of the modern universities 
first in London and later in the great provincial centres of modern 
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industry and commerce, notably Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds 
and Liverpool. From the outset these universities have been devoted 
more to science than to the arts, more to the training of the specialist 
than the cultivation of the ‘educated man’ (even in the arts their main 
product has been school teachers), more to research at the frontiers 
of knowledge than to the preservation and transmission of accumu- 
lated scholarship. Their standards of scholarship are seldom equalled 
and probably not excelled either in Oxbridge or in the world. Yet 
their challenge to the social dominance of the ancient foundations 
has so far been completely without success. The reasons for this 
will take us into the peculiarities of the history of English class 
structure. 

The modern universities of nineteenth and twentieth century 
foundation are associated with bourgeois rather than aristocratic- 
gentry culture—the culture of the non-conformist provincial busi- 
ness classes. Shils describes how, in the nineteenth century, ‘living to 
itself, puritanical, pharisaical, proud and excessively sensitive to the 
slights and denials of the traditional society, the bourgeoisie of the 
big provincial towns, partly from local patriotism, partly from resent- 
ment, partly from love of learning created . . . a genuine civilization— 
earnest searching and profound’—and with the modern universities 
as its chief monument. This culture, he adds, ‘has now been routed’: 
‘The aristocratic gentry culture has come back into the saddle, and 
with little to dispute its dominion.’ 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of the English class 
structure historically has been the remarkable absorptive capacity, 
the judicious and un-Marxist Fabianism of the upper classes. The 
culture of the gentry and of higher officialdom never quite lost control 
of the rising provincial centres. If the successful northern business- 
men were themselves excluded from entry into ‘the establishment’, 
their sons could cross the social barrier by southward movement 
through the public schools and Oxford by movement of religious 
adherence from Chapel to Church and by occupational movement 
from trade to profession or from a northern works to a London cen- 
tral office. To take but one of innumerable examples, I recently had 
occasion to explore the family biography of a leading firm of steel 
manufacturers. The first generation in the early nineteenth century— 
a northern non-conformist artisan nail maker. The second generation 
—a successful steel master who received a technical education at 
Owens College (later Manchester University). The third generation— 
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public school and Church of England and including a knight, a 
barrister, a Conservative M.P. and the Chairman of the now large 
public steel corporation. 

In discussing the present state of university education in the under- 
developed territories of the British Commonwealth, Mr. Balogh has 
argued that education ought to be in closest harmony with the techni- 
cal and administrative requirements of the country and goes on to 
criticize the influence of Oxbridge and ‘the desperately ill-fitting 
educational precepts of the Whig bureau-aristocracy of the last 
century.”> Whatever assessment we make of the value of its present 
influences, it is certain that the adaption of Oxford and Cambridge 
to rising demands in the nineteenth century for administrators both 
at home and abroad and for entrants to the liberal profession was 
markedly successful at the time and has been a powerful factor in 
their continued prestige. In alliance with a public school system 
expanding on the model of Dr. Arnold’s Rugby, they were able to 
take the rising elements of the middle classes into their orbit and to 
educate them with minimal modification to traditional ideas con- 
cerning the upbringing of a gentleman. 

The firm possession thus gained of the avenues of entry to the most 
prestigeful occupations has never been lost. The success of Britain 
as an imperial power in the nineteenth century and especially the quiet 
and incorruptible efficiency of its high ranking civil servants and 
colonial administrators commanded universal esteem and at the same 
time a powerful validation of its educational institutions and the high 
value placed within them on classical studies and the liberal arts. In 
consequence, the humanities have been able to fight with more 
success in Britain than in America against the inroads of the social 
sciences (often referred to as the quasi-scientific studies) into the 
education of would-be entrants to the modern administrative pro- 
fessions. The education of Mr. W. H. Whyte’s ‘Organization Man’ 
is different in England. The English businessman will not look for a 
training in psychology or industrial sociology in his managerial 
recruits but rather for the vaguely defined qualities of the Oxbridge 
man. Another example is to be found in the journalistic professions. 
Mr. Dwight Macdonald has recently eulogized the essentially amateur 
tradition of writing in the British press in contrast with America. 
Oxbridge and the liberal arts lie behind this difference. In fact 
wherever the qualities required for a profession are not unambigu- 
ously capable of formulation in terms of natural science or its appli- 
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cations, the superiority of an Oxbridge type of education for entry 
is as yet scarcely challenged. 

Just as the aristocratic-gentry culture was never quite routed from 
the industrial provinces, so Oxbridge had a secure foothold in the 
modern universities from their inception. Especially in the early 
stages of their development the staff of the civic universities was 
heavily recruited by migration from the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges. And with the migrants came the Oxbridge ideals. There was 
no alternative idea of a university which was not at least partially 
informed by traditional notions. Certainly the modern universities 
set out to foster the natural sciences and in large urban centres resi- 
dential collegiate life was impracticable. But even the greatest 
exponent of the scientific university for an industrial civilization, 
T. H. Huxley, could assert (before the Cowper Commission in 1892) 
that ‘the primary business of the universities is with pure knowledge 
and pure art—independent of all application to practice; with pro- 
gress in culture, not with increase in wealth.” 

Of course, in the social conflicts of the inter-war period, traditional 
institutions came under heavy attack and the London School of 
Economics enjoyed its great days as a centre of intellectual radi- 
calism. But again as Shils points out, the widespread alienation of 
intellectuals from established society did more damage to bourgeois 
than to aristocratic gentry culture. English radicalism of the left had 
always some aristocratic colouring and re-integration in the war and 
post-war years has only served to strengthen the hold on intellectual 
life of the London-Oxford-Cambridge axis. 

The traditions of the ancient universities have bequeathed to the 
British universities two distinctive characteristics. First and foremost 
they provide basically for a training of élites, the Trade Union leader 
being the only notable exception, and secondly the humanities and 
pure sciences are more highly valued in them than the technologies 
and the fine arts. These two characteristics in turn give rise to two 
urgent current problems—a problem of assimilation of new aspirants 
to university education and a problem of developing technological 
studies within the existing framework of university organization. The 
universities adapted successfully to the modest educational expansion 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They learnt to live with 
the scientist and to mould new generations of undergraduates from 
more diverse social origin. They must now face the problem of pre- 
serving their traditional ideals while incorporating an expansion of 
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technological studies and while assimilating vastly increased num- 
bers from all classes of society. 

Between the two World Wars there were about 35,000 students in 
the universities of England and Wales and even this low figure repre 
sented an expansion of 75 per cent over the 20,000 in attendance 
before the 1914-18 War. The student body was overwhelmingly upper 
and middle class. It included only a minute proportion of young 
people of working class origin who had managed to win their way by 
scholarships through the grammar schools—a highly selected and 
intellectually able minority capable of easy assimilation into what 
were dominantly middle class institutions. In 1944 the Barlow Report, 
echoing the widespread demand for educational reform generated 
during the Second World War, demanded an 80 per cent expansion 
of university places and stated that ‘only about 1 in 5 of the ablest 
boys and girls actually reach the universities . . . There is clearly an 
ample reserve of intelligence in the country to allow both a doubling 
of university numbers and a raising of standards’. In the event the 
demands of the Barlow Report were easily met. By 1950 the number 
of students was 68,000 and within the next 10 years a further expan- 
sion to at least 100,000 is expected. 

These increases and expectations of further increases are, of course, 
partly a reflection of the main efforts of post war reconstruction which 
was directed at the secondary schools under the terms of the great 
Education Act of 1944. A recent study of English Education® has 
shown that the Act has resulted in a major advance towards equality 
of opportunity in education. Expansion in grammar school pro- 
vision and the substitution of competitive entry for fee paying in 
state grammar schools has opened new opportunities for the mass of 
the population. In effect, the grammar schools, and therefore the 
highway to the universities, have been opened to large numbers of 
children from the homes of manual workers who have themselves 
received only the doubtful benefits of the older system of elementary 
education. At the same time many of these parents have revolution- 
ized their attitudes towards education. The age to which they are 
willing to keep their children at school has increased dramatically 
in the post war period with the result that each year an increasing 
proportion of children enters the grammar school sixth forms which 
prepare entrants for the universities. 

Of course we must not exaggerate the extent to which the revolu- 
tion has already gone. There remains a severe class-linked process of 
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selection operating from the bottom to the top of the British educa- 
tional system. Its severity may be judged by the fact that though the 
unskilled labouring class contributes each year about 12 per cent of 
the nation’s births it accounts for only 5-6 per cent of grammar 
school entrants, only 1-5 per cent of those entering the sixth forms? 
and only 0-9 per cent of the boys (0-6 per cent of the girls) going on 
to the universities.'° 

Nevertheless, as the universities expand and as the full effect on the 
schools of the 1944 Education Act emerges, the proportion of work- 
ing class undergraduates may be expected to grow. Such a develop- 
ment can only be applauded. But there can be no doubt that it sets 
a pedagogical problem, especially perhaps for the teacher of the 
liberal arts. The problem in essence is one of bridging a cultural gap 
which is often not recognized for what it is. It is a problem with which 
the grammar schools have struggled painfully in the post war years. 
The following expression of it by a grammar school headmaster is 
typical. “The grammar school now includes among its pupils a much 
higher proportion of children from poor homes. Some of these 
children come from homes which are barely literate and where a book 
is an unusual phenomenon . . . Others have very low standards of 
cleanliness and appearance, some seem to have had very little train- 
ing in social behaviour; even table manners may leave much to be 
desired. Children like these have very little to give to the social or 
cultural life of the school; the school itself has to provide much which, 
before the war, would have been regarded as the normal contribution 
of the home.”"! 

It is hardly surprising that the master in the grammar school com- 
mon room is perplexed by the paradox of post war children who 
are able but ineducable. It is all too easy for him to dismiss them as 
uncultured louts. It is far less easy to communicate his own learning 
to the children of a population with the barest and most recently 
acquired literacy and that largely through a popular press of impres- 
sive vulgarity. For the English university don the problem is virtually 
a new one and he now finds himself ‘having to provide much which 
before the war would have been regarded as the normal contribution 
of the school’. 

The difficulties are exacerbated by the fact that Oxbridge has, for 
the most part, sloughed them off onto the modern universities. In a 
recent article on Cambridge, Mr. D. Mack Smith claims that ‘the 
social basis of the community has also quite changed . . . the gilded 
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youth have retreated, the have-a-good-timers with their champagne 
breakfasts and parties at Newmarket are swamped and the university 
again fulfils its old function of promoting an osmotic assimilation 
between the classes.” This is Victorian thinking at latest. Mr. Mack 
Smith’s classes clearly do not include that three quarters of the popu- 
lation which follow manual occupations and which contributed only 
9 per cent of the men admitted to his university in 1955-56. The com- 
parable figure for the University of Wales was 40, for the English 
provincial universities 31 and for London 21. 

We are thus faced with a paradoxical situation. Current develop- 
ments in the schools and expansion in the universities bid fair to 
amount to a revolutionary democratization of opportunities for 
university education. Yet, given the background of dominance by the 
London-Oxford-Cambridge axis, there is grave danger that this revo- 
lution will leave the British universities more socially stratified than 
ever before. 

Similarly with the problem of developing technological studies, it 
may be true as Mr. Mack Smith suggests that ‘During the last twenty 
years the older universities have both of them moved towards Red- 
brick, a direction symbolized by unexciting and efficient laboratory 
architecture.” Yet the main burden of technological expansion is 
being borne elsewhere, at Imperial College London, at Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds. The urgency of the need to 
expand is undisputed: both Russia and the U.S.A. produce about 
twice as many graduates in science and technology per thousand of 
the population as we do. But those who care for the liberal arts may 
be forgiven their anxiety in face of the fact that the solution of the 
problem is for the most part to be thrust onto those universities which 
are least firmly attached to the humanistic traditions of the ancient 
universities. The fact that the two problems are related makes the 
task doubly difficult. It is no accident that the technologies take in 
proportionately more young people of working class origin than any 
of the other faculties. If the proportion for Arts is also high this is 
because of the function of arts faculties in the modern universities as 
professional schools for would-be grammar school teachers. 

In consequence, the position of the arts don in a modern English 
university is beset with difficulty. He will often have a sense of failure 
through the very fact of being there rather than in an Oxbridge col- 
lege. And an anxious hovering on the outside of the literary élite will 
not be conducive to the solution of the very real problems facing him 
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in a university increasingly devoted to technological studies. He may 
easily yield to discouragement in the face of a student body which he 
sees as uncultured in its background and materialistically vocational 
in its aspirations: and of colleagues in the senior common room who 
talk cheerfully in north-country tones of the technicalities of turbo- 
jets and electronic computing machines. Yet he must learn to live 
with and communicate with both if the great traditions of scholarship 
which he represents are to survive into the technological age. 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION ? 


CHARLES R. MORRIS 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Leeds 


IN this article I should like to pose what seems to me to be the timely 
question of the moment: Where are we going in English Education? 

On the face of it we are placing in the forefront today the search 
for more and better-trained scientists and technologists. We congratu- 
late ourselves that the grammar schools have succeeded in attracting 
so many of our boys towards scientific studies, that our technical 
colleges are drawing more and more young men into day-time and 
evening classes in science and technical subjects, and that our universi- 
ties are turning out more and more graduates every year in these 
same fields of study. We lament that the United States and Russia 
have gone ahead much sooner and much faster in the same direction; 
indeed we have lately been sometimes tempted to despair on the 
ground that the Russians have in the last quarter of a century put 
themselves so far in advance of us that we may never be able to catch 
up. But, despair or not, we press on with the struggle to produce more 
and more of the same thing. We assume in fact that we know what 
the circumstances of the modern age demand of the English educa- 
tional system: namely, more and more scientists and technologists. 
For full measure we might add that even those who are not to be 
properly trained as scientists will need to have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with science from outside the pale. Science must not 
only pervade the whole education system, it must also call the tune. 

Are we right in all this? Or is it a passing phase, a fashion, even an 
illusion which will fade, just as the conviction that classical studies 
were the keystone of sound education has passed, leaving today 
hardly a ripple behind? 

For the purpose of the present article I shall assume that it is not a 
mistake or an illusion; but that we are right in assuming that scienti- 
fic studies must play a larger, and not a smaller, part in our schools 
than they do today; and that our universities and colleges will have to 
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produce more and more graduates and other highly trained persons 
both in the sciences and the technologies. I go on to ask: What are 
the educational implications of all this? To what exactly does our 
predicament commit us in our educational system? If this is the road 
which, for reasons which are outside our choice, we have to travel, 
are we setting about our journey in the right way? Or do the basic 
principles of our education need re-thinking? 

The point for which I want to try and secure some detached and 
objective discussion has been a centre for the play of strong emotions 
in the past. The classicists, and round them the other ‘humanists’, 
have sometimes complained that scientific studies do not give a good 
education as they conceive it; and the scientists in return have been 
apt not only to defend themselves against this charge with some heat, 
but also to think up a number of damaging criticisms to hurl at the 
classicists. If in the old time the insults from the scientists did not get 
under the skin of the classicists as they should have done, that day 
has surely now passed. Every classicist now knows that many scientists 
sometimes find time to enjoy such pleasures as concerts and specula- 
tive discussions; and every scientist knows that many a man trained 
in the humanities can apply quantitative methods to the solution of 
kis working problems and will take trouble to discover the relevant 
facts before coming to an important decision. The shouting match 
between the opposing sides, though it still seems to command a 
hearing in some circles, is really out of date. Everyone now recognizes 
that it is necessary to educate both scientists and non-scientists; that in 
the present and future generations notably more than half the boys 
of ability will follow scientific studies; and that both scientists and 
humanists will live out their lives respecting and valuing one another, 
and what is more that they will have to understand one another. 

But if the fire of emotion has died down in a controversy which 
has not been very sensibly conducted, this does not mean that our 
schools and universities are above reproach in their educational 
methods on either side of the fence. After all it does make a great 
difference to each one of us what kind of education we receive and 
what kind of course of studies we pursue. It makes a difference among 
other things to our whole conception of the world in which we live 
and work and to our whole attitude to such problems as we have to 
solve. It seems only reasonable that when our world changes some- 
thing should change in our education. If the position and duties both 
of the scientist and the non-scientist in the scheme of things has 
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changed, is the system of education which suited the old world likely 
to be adequate to the new? This is surely a serious question, and it 
deserves a careful answer. 

When I was a schoolboy the scientist was regarded as a specialist 
and was trained as a specialist, very much as the pianist or violinist 
is trained as a specialist. The pianist will have to practise many hours 
a day, and of course in his education he will have to pay a price for 
this. If he tries to do varying other things as well, he will fall behind 
in his training as a pianist. The other things may be very pleasant and 
may be very good for him. But he cannot have everything, and if he 
is going to be an ‘ordinary’ person and live an ordinary life he will 
have to give up hope of being a well trained pianist. The career to 
which he is devoted is an exacting one and will demand these sacri- 
fices of him. The training of the pianist does not provide a very good 
education; but life is hard, and the sacrifices which it demands must 
be accepted. Only on these terms can the highest performance and 
enjoyment of music be preserved. 

The question may be asked whether in our education we do not 
treat the young scientist too much like the pianist. I do not myself 
think that this ever made very good sense. But even if it really was 
sensible when we were aiming to produce a restricted number of very 
specialist scientists, is it still a good thing to do when perhaps two- 
thirds of our young people have to be ‘scientific’? 

It is commonly said nowadays that we specialize too early; the 
question we ought to ask ourselves is whether we do not specialize 
too much. 

I know that the teachers of science, like the teachers of the piano, 
will say that we cannot have everything. Science is an exacting 
mistress, and she leaves her votaries no time or energy to play with 
other enjoyments or even with other duties. In his early years the 
would-be scientist needs all his efforts to master his mathematics, 
physics and chemistry; and then as he approaches the special line of 
his choice he will find that so much is being done all over the world 
in his own chosen field and its neighbouring areas that if the day were 
twice as long he would still not be able to keep as much in touch with 
modern advances as he feels he needs to do. The doctor or the 
engineer, who is training himself to be a professional man and who 
will need for the performance of his daily work to know something of 
the world and his fellow men, may in some small degree accept the 
need to train his mind and develop his personal qualities on a wider 
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basis. But the pure scientist—and it must be remembered that it is the 
physicists and chemists who control the policy of science teaching in 
the schools and in most of the English universities—is apt to shake 
his head and decline to bulge an inch. “This all sounds very nice,’ he 
will say, ‘and sometimes I rather wish it were true. But unfortunately 
the hard facts are against us. We have to accept human capacities as 
we find them. Scientific work demands all that the human being has 
to give. The scientist can only bring to bear on his work the concen- 
trated energy and drive, and the concentrated knowledge, which is 
absolutely necessary to his tasks if he surrenders himself entirely to 
science.’ 

He may concede of course that life is long, and that no man can 
dedicate himself in this way, utterly and without reserve, for every 
hour of every year between the cradle and the grave. Not even the 
pianist, or the great painter, can do that. He must have his periods 
of retreat, of letting his powers lie fallow, of gestation, or however 
you like to put it, when he can turn his attention to other matters for 
a while. But at the critical times—first in his youth and early man- 
hood when his intellectual powers are capable of a development and 
enrichment which will be impossible for them latter; and afterwards, 
in his maturity, at such times of concentrated effort as may be forced 
upon him by pressing difficulties or exceptional opportunities in his 
work—at all these times he must relinquish other desirable things 
and give himself soul and body to the training or work of science. 

Of course those of us who are no more than plain men in these 
matters must freely concede that the scientist ought to know. When 
he claims that nothing less than total self-surrender will do, if the 
work of science is to proceed, he has a prima facie claim, because of 
his experience, to be the presiding judge. Those of us who have 
worked as scholars in other fields, though the almost unimaginable 
plethora of published work in our own lines of enquiry has swamped 
us also, may feel that we do better to recognize the impossible and 
give some small proportion of our interest and attention to other 
matters. We may feel that we do our own work better in this way. 
But if the scientist tells us that this will not do for him—that the 
principle may be sound for the historian, for the philosopher, or for 
the critic, but it does not give results in science—we can only ack- 
nowledge that he ought to know what he is talking about. 

And yet, speaking for myself, I do not think I am convinced of the 
wisdom of what we are doing in education at the scientist’s injunc- 
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tion. I cannot think that it is right to try to make boys and girls, young 
men and young women, give every possible scrap of their time and 
energy, after a certain point in their educational careers, to scientific 
work. To me it is only of secondary importance whether the educa- 
tional point chosen for this purpose is at sixteen, at eighteen, or at 
twenty-one. In my judgment the mistake is an error not of tactics, but 
of strategy. It is indeed a fundamental error of educational principle. 
We can leave on one side the platitude that a man should go on being 
educated all his life. But all experience teaches us that the period 
from the age of fifteen or sixteen to the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two is a period of the very highest educational opportunity; and the 
inexorable principles of sound education, when it has been discovered 
what they are, can certainly be taken to apply throughout. To me the 
notion that practice in the mastery of the English language, or the 
opening out of sensibility to great literature and great art, can be 
left outside the four corners of educational practice after the age of 
sixteen, or of eighteen, is a basic heresy which has done more harm to 
English schooling and university education than any other single 
mistake which we have made in the last fifty years. 

I forebear to press the tactical point that it will always be of little 
use for the universities to tell the schools that sixteen is too young an 
age for total specialization, and that boys and girls should be made 
to keep up their interest and work in other things at least to the age 
of eighteen. At the tactical level I think this is quite true; they may or 
may not be too polite to say so, but the schools, who after all do 
know something about sheer education, will always think that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If continued training 
in the use of English, some acquaintance with history and current 
affairs, and encouragement of the appreciation of literature and the 
arts, is so good for the young mind up to eighteen, why not up to 
twenty-one? But as I have said I do not wish to take this point of 
tactics. I wish to speak of fundamental educational principle. 

When I say that the formal education of a scientist should continue 
to include other studies, outside and beyond science, up to the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, I shall have to meet, as the experience of 
controversy in these matters makes very clear, two objections. The 
first is that such interests and studies are indeed very necessary, but 
that after the age of sixteen—or eighteen or whatever the chosen age 
may be—the well-educated boy or girl will look after such things for 
himself, spontaneously and in his leisure hours. The second is that it 
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is mere wishful thinking not to recognize that for the scientist there 
is simply no time for such things, especially during the twelve or 
fifteen vital years after the age of sixteen or so. Though the universi- 
ties and the professions have had to give up their old assumption that 
there was no time for love and marriage until a man was twenty-eight 
or thirty, the scientist now assumes that there is no time in these years 
for any non-scientific pursuit. 

About the first objection, which is of course contradictory to the 
second, there is a great deal which can be said, and which is well worth 
saying. But here I shall deal with it briefly, and simply point out that 
modern experience conclusively shows that things do not work out 
that way. There are a few boys and girls from cultivated homes and 
very good schools who take up science seriously, and who yet, in spite 
of all the pressures that the scientific life brings to bear upon them, are 
moved by an inner urge to live a life of their own over and above 
their domestic and their scientific activities; and there are a few 
others, who by sheer natural gift of temperament, will always com- 
bine with scientific dedication a separate life of intellectual or 
aesthetic self-expression. But by and large if the schools have lit 
such a torch of independence and spontaneity in the young mind, its 
flame is too weak, and it soon dies away under the pressures of pro- 
fessional life. Even those universities which are making some attempt 
to maintain a broad intellectual and cultural life in their scientific 
and technological undergraduates are finding it very hard going. It 
may be that they do not try quite hard enough; but in any case their 
very limited success shows clearly how hard a task it is. Broadly 
speaking, we may take it that the doctrine that a well-schooled boy 
of sixteen, or of eighteen, will in the next six or twelve years maintain 
an effective inner life of independent intellectual and aesthetic inter- 
ests in the teeth of all the pressures of his professional training and 
work—this seductive doctrine will simply not stand up to the facts of 
modern experience. 

I come now to the second objection. The evidence that this view is 
widely and influentially held is very formidable. All educational 
courses for young men and women in the whole area of studies which 
can be regarded as scientific demand curricula and syllabuses which 
occupy all the time there is and all the energy the student has. When 
economies are able to be made in the time taken by the student to 
reach a certain level, the vacuum thus provided is without exception 
rapidly filled by new additions of a strictly scientific or technical 
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character. There are slight differences of degree in the different 
studies: the physicists are apt to be more friendly to the inclusion of a 
little philosophy than the chemists; the engineers are beginning to 
give a very restricted welcome to a very modest ingredient of ‘social 
science’; and the medical people are perhaps beginning again to 
believe in the professional value of some small interest in history and 
literature. But judged by any serious test there is very very little in 
all of this. When it comes to finding the student a little time in his 
working week for any of these things, the distinguished people who 
rule in these matters will rarely find a single hour a week. All eyes 
must be in the scientific boat, and must stay there all the time, until 
the young scientist or technologist or doctor has, at the age of twenty- 
two or twenty-six or thirty as his situation and vocation require, com- 
pleted his full education and training. 

For myself I come firmly to the conclusion that this is based not 
upon inadvertence but on firmly held conviction. The distinguished 
scientific and technical men concerned have, no doubt with reluc- 
tance, completely persuaded themselves that an honest realism in 
educational matters forces them to stand by this demand for the total 
devotion of the student to science and technics. They are genuinely 
concerned of course about liberal education; but they mean by this 
simply more study of basic science and less time given to highly 
specialized applications. They do not mean—after sixteen or eigh- 
teen—that time can or should be found for non-scientific education. 

Yet when we remember how very total the total devotion of the 
student is at the present time, how very complete is the occupation of 
the whole week by the student’s time-table, the matter at issue is very 
serious indeed. If the study of history or of literature has some deep 
value for everyone, how much of this value can be acquired as a 
result of reading which is done before the age of eighteen? What does 
a boy of eighteen make of Hamlet or Othello, or of Prometheus or of 
Paradise Lost? What is he able to make of the French, still less of 
the Industrial, Revolution? What can he take from the great philoso- 
phers? Humanistic studies if they have a part to play in full education 
can hardly begin to play that part at all until the student begins to 
come to some intellectual maturity and to some fullness of experience. 
Even the greatest writers can only give to the boy of eighteen what it 
is possible for a boy of eighteen to take. And the value of the humani- 
ties to the scientist or to any other human being at the age of eighteen 
is, if the truth be told, not really very much. Do we really want people 
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to have to depend for the whole of their lives on what they can get 
out of Shakespeare by the time they are eighteen? 

I do not of course wish to say anything which could possibly dis- 
courage the reading and study of the great writers in sixth forms, or 
during adolescence by those who are not in sixth forms. Very far 
from it. But I do want to say that we must face up to the facts of what 
is happening to almost all of the young men and young women who 
are devoting themselves to further ‘scientific’ studies between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, or even thirty. The whole world of 
adult education knows of the famous ‘gap’ between the age of leaving 
school and the age of about twenty-four. Very few young people 
begin to take an interest in the further study of non-vocational or 
non-technical matters until they reach the age of at least twenty-four. 
And the same thing is happening to their contemporaries who in 
principle do not leave school but continue without interval to pursue 
their education at college or university. They are being forced in the 
most vital years to turn aside from the humanities, and from the great 
writers, and devote themselves wholly to surrendering themselves to 
their masters in science and technics. I do not deny that these masters 
give them something of great educational, as well as everything of a 
necessarily vocational, value. The great teachers of science and tech- 
nology have shown the remarkable things that they can do in this 
regard. But if, as everybody surely believes, a man should not live by 
science alone in the prime of his life or in his later years, we cannot 
refuse the conclusion that he should not do so in the most important 
years of his education and of the development of his powers. We 
should not allow him, still less practically force him, to do so in the 
vital ten years after he is eighteen. 

What I have said about men applies in principle of course to 
women also. But—and I make no comment, I merely state the fact— 
most of the women have simply declined to do the things that I 
deplore. The number of them who, in the manner of the young men, 
really throw their bonnets over the mill for science is very small 
indeed. As for those who do, it may be, for all I know, that they are 
usually doing the right thing. They may in each case be making some- 
thing of themselves which can only be made at such a price. Like the 
would-be professional pianist their aim may be unattainable without 
this sacrifice. If the situation were the same in regard to the other sex 

I should not be making this appeal. I am willing to be a realist with 
anybody, and to accept the logic of inescapable facts. If it were simply 
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a matter of a few dedicated young men who could only attain the 
almost unattainable peaks by giving up everything else from an early 
age, by sacrificing everything else in their manhood to be great pro- 
phets or great scientists, I would have nothing to say. 

But this is not so. We are facing an age in which we are going to 
give to sixty per cent, or perhaps more, of our young men the best 
scientific or technical training which we are capable of devising and 
they are capable of receiving. These will themselves be, not special 
persons inside our society, but the bulk of humanity, the majority in 
our democracy, the typical fathers of the families of the next genera- 
tion. I cannot believe that it is good sense not to educate them as what 
they are—the most numerous part of the common humanity of the 
future. 

As I have said we must face the facts and turn an important corner 
in our educational policy. We must devote ourselves to securing that 
all our young men who are being trained anywhere within the whole 
area of the scientific pursuits are given every possible opportunity, 
and every possible encouragement, to continue their non-scientific 
education, and develop within reason their non-scientific interests 
and gifts, in the ten vital years after they are sixteen. We are not doing 
this effectively at present, whether the young men go to universities 
or to technical colleges; and this can only be because we are not at 
heart really trying to do it. As I have said already, I think that most 
scientists think that failure is inevitable, and that in accepting things 
as they are we are merely being realists; and the rest of us are taking 
their word for it, though perhaps with a guilty conscience. 

In my view, this acceptance on our part was never wise. Now that 
in ‘scientific’ and ‘technical’ education we are concerned, not with a 
few special experts, but with the bulk of the nation, it is high time 
we thought again. 
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ALMOST every journal one reads, which deals with matters of interest 
or concern to the universities, has something to say about the bulges 
to be expected in student numbers in 1965 and 1974. The problems 
of accommodation, of staffing and many others are discussed and 
commented upon and one is led to the conclusion that some of these 
problems are grave, if not insurmountable. But there is also the 
immediate problem of the increases already taking place. It does not 
seem to me that enough consideration is being given to what these 
increases are going to mean to those who are now university teachers, 
whose numbers will almost certainly not be sufficiently increased 
before the 1965 bulge comes. As the recent A.U.T. report on a Policy 
for University Expansion stated, the availability of staff is almost 
certain to be the limiting factor in the expansion of education of a 
true university standard. But as one who has had over thirty years 
experience as a university teacher, I fear that what the already 
increasing numbers will mean to many of our now overworked staffs 
has not been fully realized. 

In the present Session 1957-58, most universities have seen a very 
considerable increase in student numbers. I do not have access to 
statistics on this for the whole country, but in my own college, in my 
own department, some first-year classes have doubled their numbers 
and there has been no increase of staff to deal with these. One con- 
stantly hears the complaint that one of the great reforms needed in 
the schools of our land is a reduction in the number of pupils in the 
classes; it is rightly said that classes of 40 and over are too large. But 
some of us in the universities are teaching classes of 60 and over. It is 
manifestly impossible to give any kind of individual attention to 
students in such circumstances. All we can do is lecture to them, set 
them exercises, mark piles of class papers weekly and return them 
with such comments as we have time or energy left to make. In recent 
years much has been said and written about the value of meeting 
students in small groups. The fact remains that, with the numbers 
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we now have to teach and the smallness of our staffs, such meetings, 
however desirable, are impossible to contemplate or to deal with. In 
my own department, which only has a staff of five, the average num- 
ber of Honours students has been about 6, yet the number of pros- 
pective Honours candidates admitted in October 1957 was 25. Other 
universities have doubtless had similar increases. What it means is 
simply this. In most departments, with small staffs such as ours, teach- 
ing and marking exercises is already a full-time job. Where the unfor- 
tunate university teacher is going to find time for the research he is 
expected to pursue, I just do not know! It is easy to say there are the 
vacations, but it is not always appreciated that at the end of terms 
such as we have now, few conscientious teachers are physically fit to 
occupy themselves with strenuous research work. A holiday is what 
most of us need more than anything else! To one such as I, there is 
the comforting thought that by the time the first promised bulge 
comes, I will have reached my date of retirement. But there are still 
the years up to 1965; and to deal with the present increases in num- 
ber, there seems little chance that our problems will be eased by any 
appreciable increases in staff during that period. 

In the A.U.T. document to which I have already referred, we are 
told that in 1950 only 20 per cent of first class honours graduates 
entered Universities; 30 per cent entered Industry; 17 per cent entered 
the Civil Service, and various percentages, under 10, entered other 
forms of employment, with which I need not concern myself here. 
The fact that universities only draw such a small percentage of first 
class graduates into their teaching staffs has frequently been used as 
an argument for increasing university salaries. There is no doubt 
that the better salaries in industry are still an important reason why 
many graduates with high qualifications, especially in science, do not 
enter university teaching. The fact remains, however, that in the old 
days, when university teaching was grossly underpaid, there were 
always those who were attracted to the profession by the conditions 
of academic life, by having a career in which there was a reasonable 
amount of time available to devote to cultural interests and for quiet 
contemplative study and the pursuit of knowledge, however useless 
to the community at large those studies might be. It was largely 
because academic life in the past had these attractions that the uni- 
versities were able to recruit sufficient numbers to their ranks and 
continue to pay inadequate salaries for decades. Under the conditions 
of today I can well understand a young, highly qualified graduate, 
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hearing of the size of the classes he will have to teach and the amount 
of written work he will be expected to mark weekly, hesitating and 
seriously doubting whether there are now sufficient compensating 
attractions in academic life. In my opinion this will affect recruiting 
to the profession in the future far more than salary considerations. 

What then is the remedy? One obvious answer is to increase 
university staffs now, not wait until 1965. Clearly there are financial 
problems involved, but surely those who want to increase student 
numbers so much must be prepared to pay for it. But there is also 
the problem of getting the increased staff. It is not uncommon today, 
especially in science subjects, to hear that posts have not been filled 
because there were no suitable applicants. We may be expecting the 
impossible by hoping to get promising researchers for every junior 
appointment that has to be made. It seems to me that circumstances 
will force us to change somewhat our requirements for the university 
teacher of the future. If we continue to admit students at the present 
rate, we shall, I believe, have to be prepared to give appointments 
to men and women who are prepared and equipped to teach these 
students and this will perforce have to be their most important quali- 
fication—though some will deplore this as likely to lower our 
standards. 

Yet we cannot have it both ways. If the universities cannot afford 
to engage members of staff whose main duties will be teaching, in 
addition to those others who will have relatively fewer teaching duties 
so as to give them time for research, then the only alternative seems 
to me to be the serious overworking of the present staffs, with men 
of senior status teaching large elementary classes, as many of us are 
already doing. If this continues, it may well result in serious break- 
downs in health, especially in younger members of staff who, realiz- 
ing that promotion still depends in the main on research, will try 
to achieve the impossible. In fact that is what some are already trying 
to do today and it is a serious matter which does not always get the 
consideration it deserves. 

Another consideration is relevant here. Some universities are still 
making probationary appointments and regularly terminating them 
after three years. Various reasons have been given in the past in so- 
called justification of this practice. Sometimes it is that the appoint- 
ments must be terminated because there is no vacancy for promo- 
tion: at other times the probationer is not reappointed because he has 
in those three years published nothing. In view of the teaching duties 
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which many have today, this is no longer a fair criterion, if, in fact, 
it ever was. In view of the problems of staffing which face the universi- 
ties today, there are strong arguments for ceasing this practice of 
terminating appointments at the end of three years, except in very 
rare and exceptional cases. The sense of insecurity which this practice 
engenders is certainly a hindrance to recruiting the badly needed 
university teachers today, especially when one realizes that the 
criteria for suitability for university teaching depend on the view- 
point of individual professors, and when account is taken of some 
of the flimsy reasons on which some probationary posts have been 
terminated in the past. A practice very difficult to justify twenty years 
ago is certainly not justifiable today. 

One final remark in conclusion. Since the great increase in student 
numbers started, it has been my experience, and that of many col- 
leagues with whom I have discussed it, that the number of first class 
students has hardly increased at all; and also many of those we now 
admit do in fact fail to pass their examinations at the end of the first 
or second years. It does make one wonder whether the statement, so 
often made, about the large numbers of those fitted for a university 
education, and who do not now get it, is really true. If fitness for a 
university education is to be interpreted as meaning merely suitability 
to become good technicians, from that point of view it may be true. 
But I do not myself believe that there are many who are really fitted 
for a university education who are not getting it today. It may well be 
that the large numbers we are expected to cope with today are pre- 
venting us from giving to those others the kind of university education 
they expect and deserve. 





THE APPROACH TO CULTURE 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE MARXIST VIEW 


H. T. BETTERIDGE 
Lecturer in German, University of Glasgow 


IT IS WITH a certain amount of distrust, if not with amused curiosity, 
that the average British reader opens a cultural work from the other 
side of the ‘Iron Curtain’. The literary criticism of the Hungarian, 
Georg Lukdcs, has attracted some attention during recent years and 
has appealed particularly because it does not contain the crass 
propaganda which many people might have expected. Written in 
German and translated into many languages, his works have a wide 
market, and he has allayed non-Marxist suspicions by having some 
of his collections published in Switzerland. It must be acknowledged 
that his interpretations are often impressive. The brilliance and con- 
viction of his writing, particularly in his detailed studies, is quite 
capable of carrying the ‘open-minded’ reader to the point where he 
overlooks the fact that Marxist theory underlies the whole argument. 
It is sufficient to say that he was until very recently persona grata with 
the Communist authorities. The uncertainty of his fate following the 
disturbances in Budapest has brought his name into the news, so it is 
not inopportune to examine the ideas which lie behind all his writings 
of the past twenty-five years. Whatever may be the immediate reasons 
for his present disrepute, all his work has stamped him as one of 
the outstanding exponents of intellectual Communism, and as such 
he certainly cannot be ignored by anyone who wishes to keep abreast 
of cultural trends in Europe today. 

The philosophic content of Marxism has been very much neglected 
in this country in favour of its more immediate economic teachings. 
I do not propose to touch on these latter here. Whatever one may 
think about Marxist economics and its consequences for the world, 
one should, in the search for understanding, try to approach the 
basic postulates without bias. What does the Marxist in fact mean 
when he describes himself as a Dialectical Materialist? We must 
disregard first of all any suggestion of moral evaluation such as 
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frequently accompanies the use of the word ‘materialist’. Here it 
means nothing more nor less than the epistemological attitude to 
the world which is usually described by philosophers as Realism— 
the view that the material universe has an objective existence inde- 
pendent of our perceptions. A Marxist describing himself as a 
Materialist implies that matter preceded mind—both the mind which 
subsequently perceives it and the Mind which must be postulated 
in any conception of a Creator. Mind, says the Marxist, was a later 
development; it emerged as a product of the complex higher organiza- 
tion of matter. So,.with regard to religion. Marxists must be atheists, 
and in philosophy tend to be positivists inasmuch as they hold that 
the methods of science alone can provide us with valid information 
about the material world. The attribute ‘dialectical’ distinguishes the 
new brand of realism from the earlier materialism of the eighteenth 
century, which Marxists would describe as mechanistic. Briefly, this 
conception of dialectic may be said to bear some resemblance to the 
biologist’s theory of Emergent Evolution, by which it is held that 
in any process of change there is a gradual accumulation of tiny 
differences, none of which in itself is sufficient to modify the structure, 
but which in due course add up to produce the sudden emergence of 
something quite new and unforeseen. The Marxists claim that such 
a view of the inherent contradiction within the changing material of 
life can alone succeed in explaining the motive force behind change. 

Turning from these general considerations to the specific field of 
changing human culture, the first point to note is the obvious one 
which is already commonly appreciated. As a consequence of the 
primacy of matter over mind, the Marxist holds that the spiritual 
and mental life of society is no more than a reflection of existing 
social relationships. Now between this conclusion and the premiss 
that mind developed out of matter there is a non sequitur which the 
‘popular’ expositions of Marxist doctrine take in their stride without 
seeming to notice it. We may or we may not be prepared to accept 
the view that matter preceded mind. As formulated, however, the 
postulate states nothing whatever about the nature of mind or what 
it can do once it is there. It is not inconceivable that a materialistic 
philosophy as described above might be compatible with the view 
of mind as a force which, once it was functioning, acted as the 
impetus behind all further change and development. Indeed, there 
would be no logical inconsistency in explaining the emergence of 
mind in terms of the dialectic as one of those unforeseen and inexpli- 
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cable leaps by which something new came into being; and if that 
were accepted, then why should it not be acknowledged as something 
so new and so unaccountable that it subsequently played a large 
part in guiding and shaping the material from which it had sprung? 
As it is, most Marxists swallow uncritically the doctrine that matter 
is at all stages primary in determining the nature and function of 
mind. From this they conclude that man does not think or evaluate 
as an individual, but only as a member of a class-conscious group, 
which, so to speak, thinks and evaluates through the individual. 

Lukacs’s interpretation of historical materialism is far from accep- 
ting this naive view as it stands. His theoretical essays, starting with 
History and Class-Consciousness in 1923, all contain a highly sophisti- 
cated attempt to explain how it is that class-consciousness comes to 
determine the thinking of individuals. At the outset he makes some 
assumptions which could be criticized, but which we must pass over 
briefly here. Thus he claims that knowledge about the world we live 
in only becomes significant when it is capable of promoting the 
interests of the class with which the enquirer identifies himself. While 
the bourgeoisie was engaged in its struggle with the old feudal order, 
it associated itself with the search for truth and acknowledged the 
necessity of the class-conflict. However, as soon as the proletariat 
raised the banner of social revolution, the bourgeoisie found itself 
on the other side of the barricades, and its fight against all insight 
into the true nature of historical development was just as desperate 
as its fight against the revolutionaries. Lukdcs is much too shrewd to 
claim with some other Marxists that the bourgeoisie is always wrong 
and the proletariat always right. He admits that the bourgeoisie could 
never have achieved and maintained its position in the social struggle 
if it had not attained to clear insight into the nature of specific prob- 
lems of social organization. He believes, however, that an integrated 
understanding of movements and tendencies is instinctively shunned 
by the bourgeoisie because of the paralysing effect this would have 
on its will to continue the struggle. On the other hand, he says, even 
though the proletariat may make many mistakes on specific issues, 
its aim is always the larger view of the whole and the discovery of 
ultimate truth. Its chance of supplanting other classes in the struggle 
for domination depends entirely on its will to reach such a broader 
understanding of historical development. 

We can acknowledge quite frankly that the social origin of ideas 
may sometimes be relevant to the discussion of their truth. Even the 
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non-Marxist must admit that knowledge may tend to be obscured or 
perverted when it militates against the interests of the group to which 
the enquirer belongs. Similarly, it is not difficult to see how the 
importance of knowledge tends to be emphasized when it will clearly 
benefit the enquirer’s interests or those of his group. It is perhaps 
even true that the enquirer ceases to be a complete representative 
of his group in so far as he fails to emphasize or obscure, as the 
case may be, such knowledge as the interests of his group would 
desire to see emphasized or obscured. While we thus admit that the 
genesis of an idea may tell us something about its validity, it is 
also equally certain that its origin does not in itself make an idea 
true or false. Lukacs’s view, grounded in his metaphysics of history, 
is too restrictive: what may be a possible relation between the origin 
of ideas and their validity is specified by him as an inescapable 
relation. 

There is another way in which Lukacs attempts to raise his inter- 
pretation above the level of the crass Marxist view that thought is 
determined solely by class-interest. Let us recapitulate the chain of 
influences as envisaged by the average Marxist. Within the structure 
of society at any time the interests of the various classes are, we are 
told, determined only by their economic interdependence. This is a 
reflexion of the system of production. The next step is that the exis- 
tence, not necessarily the awareness, of these class-interests determines 
in some unspecified manner the mental constituents (or ‘categories of 
mediation’, as the jargon defines them) of the individuals forming 
these classes. These mental constituents result in the conscious or 
unconscious emphasis on or repudiation of various elements in the 
product of thought. If we accept the Marxist postulates, this chain 
of reasoning is tolerably clear; the weak links are the vague nature 
of the society coloured ‘mental constituents’ of the individual mind, 
and the unspecified manner in which these are brought about. The 
average Marxist need not worry too much about this difficulty, for 
the emphasis is placed on the preceding link in the chain—on the 
class-interest. As a result of constant repetition, the argument has 
ceased to have any force as argument and has degenerated till it is 
little more than a ‘stream of consciousness’. To the fully indoctrinated 
mind the tinkle of the ‘class-interest’ bell produces a response as 
automatic as the salivary flow of the dog in Pavlov’s famous experi- 
ment. Class-interest is thus accepted without further explanation as 
being the determining influence on thought. Lukdcs, in an attempt 
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to be more subtle, shifts the stress to the weaker link of ‘mental 
constituents’, and skims very lightly over the function of class-interest. 
Now class-interests are clear, easily understood, and fairly objective 
factors, and emphasis on them does help to make the theory coherent. 
Mental constituents or ‘categories of mediation’ on the other hand 
are abstractions which continue to elude definition in spite of all 
Lukacs’s ingenuity. The basic modes of perception are obviously 
the same for all individuals in all the different classes of society. 
Differences only appear in the products of man’s thinking as a conse- 
quence of their origin in different social strata, and this, says Lukacs, 
is because the perceptual material is worked up by each class under 
the influence of its own peculiar ‘mental constituents’. One cannot 
avoid the impression that this intermediate link, to which Lukacs 
attributes so much importance, is in no way directly demonstrable, 
and that it is postulated merely in order to produce the required 
result. Even though we accept the hypothesis that such ‘mental 
constituents’ do exist, the argument still has a serious flaw. The 
manner in which they are determined by class-interest still remains 
unspecified. As it stands, Lukdcs’s discussion of the problem must 
be denounced as obscure. 
* * * 

There have, of course, been many other attempts to investigate the 
ultimate determining relation between the origin of ideas and their 
validity. There is the absolutist view that objective truth is knowable 
and that the mediation of a socially determined thought-process can 
make no difference at all to the correct answer. Two and two make 
four, whether you count on your fingers or use a slide-rule. Indeed, 
it has even been suggested that the measure of success in attaining 
this realm of pure truth depends on the degree to which the enquirer 
realizes and discounts the social determinant in his thinking. Accord- 
ing to such a view, we can render our class-interests and prejudices 
inoperative by becoming conscious of them. But to be logical we 
must also admit the converse to be true: that the social origin of an 
idea invalidates it in so far as the thinker remains unconscious of 
how and why he has come to think as he does. All thought thus 
becomes suspect, and in the face of the unattainable ideal of absolute 
truth one is inevitably driven to scepticism. At the other extreme 
there is the completely subjective attitude to truth. This demands 
no more of us than that we should accept the basic premisses posited 
by the thinker. Within the framework of these premisses the result 
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of any honestly prosecuted enquiry must then be considered as true. 
Such an approach to the problem ensures from the beginning 
that the same validity must be conceded to any and every inter- 
pretation of phenomena, however glaring the contradictions 
may be. The ordinary sceptic of the absolutist persuasion admits 
that there is such a thing as truth, but denies that its realization 
is ever granted to mortals. The subjective relativist on the other hand 
affirms that every thinker can attain to the truth, but implicit at least 
in this view is the denial that the truth so reached can have any 
ultimate meaning or value. The late Karl Mannheim claimed that 
he had transcended both these earlier approaches. However, what 
he offered with his theory of Relationism was not a means of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and error, but merely an expression of his 
faith that a special class of initiates could be entrusted to do the 
distinguishing for us. He claimed that there can exist an élite group 
of comparatively detached enquirers with a gift, fostered by training, 
for seeing a problem in its entirety. It must surely have saddened 
Mannheim to realize how imperfectly human beings came up to his 
expectations, for all these conflicting theories have been the products 
of his superior intellectuals. There is, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
no escape from relativism except by the road to absolutism, and 
Mannheim’s theory can only stand if we tacitly attribute to his intel- 
lectual élite some degree of insight into ultimate truth such as is 
not granted even to the most gifted mortal. 

This digression from Marxist theories to the other attempts to 
explain the relation between the genesis of an idea and its truth may 
suggest that the whole enquiry is an unprofitable one. If we deny 
that the origin of an idea has anything to do with its validity, or if 
we believe that the discovery of its social origin immediately invali- 
dates an idea, then we are driven back to presuppose a realm of pure 
thought and pure truth. Modern man is inclined to reject this solution, 
and some such theory as that of Lukacs appears to be the most fruitful 
alternative. In spite of the limitations examined above, it has a 
specious rationality which attracts many minds. Moreover it gives 
scope for its disciples to attack the validity of any thinking the origin 
of which they disapprove. 

We are looking for something more than a weapon with which to 
attack our enemies, and our intellect boggles at the shortcomings 
we have uncovered. The only way out of this dilemma would seem 
to be to extend the range of the factors to which we attribute a 
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conditioning influence on thought. It is surely a very limited view of 
man’s life on earth which claims that a society is wholly determined 
by its system of production and by the relation of the various classes 
within the system. Quite clearly a change in the means of production 
or a change in the relative position of classes with respect to produc- 
tive processes does inevitably produce a change in outlook. It is 
self-evident that the whole life, cultural as well as economic, of 
pastoral, agrarian and industrial societies must be different. But there 
is certainly no evidence that such changes in the social structure are 
the only factors capable of producing changes in the life of society. 
In considering any cultural phenomenon we should certainly look 
at the social framework within which the phenomenon arose, and 
be prepared to acknowledge that social and economic factors may 
have played their part in determining the result. Emphasis on these 
factors alone will nevertheless inevitably be misleading; the rdle of 
accident, the creative potentialities of individual genius, and, as recent 
years have brought home to us, the more or less spontaneous outburst 
of mass emotions are all factors which must be considered. 

In addition to being too restrictive, the concept of class-interest 
reveals other inadequacies when it is examined critically as a social 
determinant of thought. In order to affect thought, class-interest must 
become the interests of the individuals-who do the thinking. Ideally, 
perhaps, one ought to be able to say that class-interest is the integra- 
tion of all the individual interests. It is, however, clearly both more 
and less than this: less, because many of the interests of individual 
members fail to find their reflexion in the aggregate, and more, 
because the collective whole is commonly viewed as if it were an 
ideal or metaphysical class-interest with an objective existence 
independent of the human needs and desires which it purports to 
represent. This objectified class-interest imposes itself on the mass 
of the individuals, and prescribes what the true interest of the mem- 
bers should be. In the case of the proletariat, one might add, the 
recipe could scarcely have been concocted from proletarian 
ingredients. 

Lukacs attempts to overcome this difficulty by postulating what 
he calls an ‘ideal class-consciousness’. It is neither the sum nor the 
average of what the individual members of the class may think or 
feel or desire or hope. He defines what he means as those thoughts, 
feelings, desires and hopes which would possess men occupying a 
specific situation in the structure of society, if they were able to 
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comprehend completely the interests imposed by the situation, both 
in relation to immediate actions and to their relevance in the structure 
of society as a whole. Though he describes it as an ideal, he empha- 
sizes that it is a reality and not just a fiction. It is no less a reality 
than the consciousness of individuals as individuals; and it is some- 
thing which may be added over and above this individual conscious- 
ness only in the case of those persons. who succeed in rising, in the 
words of the Communist Manifesto, ‘to the level of comprehending 
theoretically the historical movement of the whole’. It can thus be 
attained by only a small number of relatively well-informed 
individuals, and even then in any given instance it can be realized 
only approximately. Such a theory would appear to explain well 
enough the nature of proletarian class-consciousness—for to be sure 
it was designed with this end in view. Yet it can be criticized at many 
points when applied to other classes. It also explains better than any 
other theory how it comes about that individuals of one class can 
adopt the ideology of another class by projecting themselves 
imaginatively into this class which is not properly their own and 
identifying themselves with its interests. The most notable examples 
were, of course, Marx, Engels and Lenin: a bourgeois intellectual, 
a rentier mill-owner, and member of the minor aristocracy, who each 
turned his back on his class and combined to forge the proletarian 
ideology. 

Even though we acknowledge class-consciousness and class- interest 
as valid concepts, in spite of all the qualifications as to their sound- 
ness, they can nevertheless be admitted as nothing more than a 
constituent of the tangled complex of social and other factors which 
determines thought. A much more comprehensive concept is needed 
if these limitations are to be overcome, and we may well borrow 
from the psychologists a term which is sufficiently all-embracing 
to suit our purpose. Let us say that the thinking of all individuals 
is determined by ‘group attitudes’. These group attitudes arise from 

‘Many causes, among which economic factors may play their part. 
Group attitudes are not restrictive in the same way as rigid class- 
interest, for every individual acknowledges allegiance to various 
groups—his nation, his locality, the class to which his parents 
belonged, his profession, his family, his religious denomination, his 
congregation, his political party, his book-club, his amateur drama 
league, his golf-club and many others. In some cases one grouping 
may determine another; in other cases they overlap; and sometimes 
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they conflict with each other. A person’s style of thought normally 
combines elements which spring from various sources, and his 
response to the impact of events is not necessarily even consistent in 
all contexts. He may speak with one voice as a consultant engineer 
and with another as an elder of his church; it is rare, in fact, for 
a personality to be so fully integrated as always to speak with one 
and the same voice. In contrast to the unalterable nature of the 
objective class-interest as seen by Marxists, these group attitudes are 
essentially subjective, for they are built up solely from the raw 
material supplied by the component attitudes of the individuals 
forming the group. The psychological make-up of each member plays 
its part in determining the entirety of the interest-structure, and as 
these constituents change, so the edifice undergoes modification. The 
allegiance of members ebbs and flows between group and group; 
the attitudes of any individual develop, mature, and droop; and so 
the collective attitude of each group is always a living and variable 
entity. Any theory which refuses to take account of the fluidity of 
human groupings and which ignores the great part played by the 
individual creative mind must fail to provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the manner in which thought is determined. 

The present cleavage in thought between Marxists and non- 
Marxists is so great that in the face of the same phenomena they 
produce interpretations which are little better than contradictory. It 
is unlikely that mankind will ever reach universal agreement about 
problems of social organization and behaviour. None the less, a 
little more self-criticism of our socially determined predispositions 
and prejudices would help to raise our thinking above the purely 
self-interested level. If we could consciously acknowledge our pre- 
dispositions and frankly deplore our prejudices, our interpretation of 
the human scene could be brought a little nearer to the unattainable 
truth. Subjectivity is unavoidable, but it need not vitiate all our 
thinking. Unawareness of its social roots certainly often jeopardizes 
the search for truth, leading us all too often to the inexcusably naive 
claim that it is always the other fellow’s background that is blinding 
him to the facts. A fuller realization of the nature of socially deter- 
mined mental traits, of one’s own as well as the other fellow’s, could 
in time help all classes and groups to distinguish between those 
traits which are prejudicial to sound thinking and those which are not. 
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THE core of these notes is a report on work done in a tutorial class on 
human biology. During one session of twenty-four meetings, the 
teaching method used at alternate meetings differed from the conven- 
tional ones:' the class had previously been given a lecture during the 
first hour of each meeting, but during the experimental meetings the 
whole of the two hours was devoted to discussion. 

Every teacher who has examined his own pupils knows that much 
of what he teaches is lost or distorted during learning. It is always 
tempting to attribute this to the ‘natural’ defects of the students: to 
adopt a doctrine, not of original sin, but of original stupidity or lazi- 
ness. This attitude, even if reassuring to the teacher, is certainly 
unscientific; and it can hardly lead to any improvement in results. 
Rational questions which may be asked are: (a) what is it that makes 
the learning of many students, young or adult, so imperfect? and (b) 
is it possible that some part of the deficiency could be made good by 
changed teaching methods? 

These questions cannot yet be fully answered, but it is already 
possible to suggest some improved methods of teaching for the various 
educational levels. The method of free group discussion (F.G.D.) can 
probably be applied in sixth-forms, in ordinary university teaching 
and in adult education classes. It is designed to overcome the difficulty 
suggested in the quotation at the head: the difficulty that each person 
has his own individual preconceptions and modes of thinking, and 
that these profoundly influence his understanding of any statement 
made to him. 

I will take an example from discussions with first-year medical 
students. These students had read an excerpt from an essay by J. B. S. 
Haldane on control experiments. At the beginning an example is 
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taken of a hospital patient given a drug to make him sleep, and it is 
suggested that the fact that he does sleep does not prove that the drug 
was effective: perhaps, for instance, he slept because he had been told 
he would do so. Several students, in different groups, stated that they 
disagreed with the whole of the article, on the grounds that Haldane 
overemphasized the importance of psychology in medicine. Haldane 
in fact makes no statement on this subject in his article. He uses the 
example quoted, as one of several, to illustrate the concept of control 
experiments. Certain students were however emotionally biassed in 
such a way that they were unable to appreciate what the article was 
about, let alone discuss it rationally or learn from it. 

The students who displayed this bias were eventually corrected by 
other students, as the latter gradually formulated their thoughts on 
the subject during uncontrolled discussion. The words emphasized 
in the preceding sentence indicate some of the features of F.G.D. 
which differentiate it sharply from the ordinary seminar. In the 
F.G.D. there is little or preferably no authoritative exposition from 
the tutor; there is no attempt to check irrelevancies, since these reveal 
the unconscious polarizations and difficulties of comprehension in 
the student; and as far as possible it is left to the group to correct 
errors and to arrive at sound conclusions. The function of the tutor 
is to keep the ball rolling (if necessary; it usually is not); to encourage 
the more silent members of the group (e.g. if they do say anything, to 
refer back to it as a useful contribution to the discussion, thus in- 
creasing self-confidence); and to intervene with interpretations of 
students’ prejudices when they become evident and no other member 
of the group does so. 

The procedure in the extra-mural class was to issue a duplicated 
sheet, with a passage from a published source discussing a topic 
relevant to the course; this was studied for about thirty minutes. 
Later, the material for discussion was issued at the previous meeting. 
The class then discussed the passage, sitting at a table in the tutor’s 
room. Generally, the tutor remained almost silent until towards the 
end, but took notes on points which seemed to him of interest. In this 
way the tutor himself learnt a great deal. 

The passages themselves were very varied. They included one from 
Charles Darwin, on ‘Instinct’; material on the ‘Kinsey reports’; and an 
elementary account of reflex action. The immediate response of the 
class to the last was that it offered no scope for discussion, since it 
was purely factual and perfectly clear. Two hours later they were still 
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arguing, having revealed a great diversity of attitude and understand- 
ing in relation to reflexes. 

The class was probably the ideal size for such discussions—about 
eight. The members were of diverse background and experience, but 
all showed a highly developed intellectual curiosity which no doubt 
is what had led them to extra-mural study. They approved of free 
group discussion on the whole, but did not consider the method 
should be the only one used throughout the course. They liked having 
a typed excerpt at the beginning of (or preferably before) each meet- 
ing, apart from the exact form taken by the discussion. 

The discussions were very free and animated. They brought out 
clearly the way in which each student looks at a topic on the basis 
of his or her own experience and bias. In that on reflexes one student, 
an active worker in the labour movement, found it easy to raise 
questions connected with working class politics. In a discussion on 
Kuo’s work on the learning of predatory behaviour by kittens, it was 
clear that different students had come away with quite different sets 
of ideas after reading a quite short passage: one, for instance, had 
interpreted it entirely in terms of the desirability of educating children 
to desire a peaceful world. Reading a bald summary of some of the 
Kinsey findings induced a slight state of shock, which was reflected in 
a tendency to condemn the whole thing out of hand, or to dismiss it 
as American and so hardly relevant to us. It was agreed at the end of 
the discussion that a distinction should be made between a scientific 
report and its usefulness on the one hand, and approval or otherwise 
of American behaviour on the other. 

At the beginning of the first discussion one student was very aggres- 
sive—almost alarmingly so: he shouted and laid down the law, and 
the tutor had to interrupt him, gently, to prevent him from interrupting 
the others. At the end, the tutor remarked on the aggressiveness, amid 
general laughter. At later meetings much less aggressiveness was 
shown by this student. 

Some of the discussions led to a demand for further information: 
a passage on the meaning of ‘normal’ led to a suggestion that statisti- 
cal analysis should be included in next year’s course. In the same 
discussion one student said suddenly: ‘ “Normal” ought not to be 
used. After this discussion I should hesitate to use it at all.’ 

As the discussion went on, students came gradually to stick more 
to the point, and to criticize each other more effectively. There was 
rather less arbitrary statement of personal prejudices, and rather more 
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attempt at rational argument. These trends were however only just 
beginning to appear after twelve free discussions. 

In the opinion of the writer, it is most important for the tutor to 
remain as silent as possible, since his words (a) are received too much 
as the voice of authority, (b) have very little effect indeed. Often the 
tutor tried to expound some particular point briefly—sometimes by 
request, but it was soon obvious that what he had said had not sunk 
in. (This fits in with the fact that enquiry at the beginning of the 
session showed that very little detail of the previous year’s work had 
been remembered.) Sometimes the tutor interjected questions, but 
these were commonly ignored, and the students persisted (quite 
rightly) with their own trains of thought. Towards the end, however, 
there appeared a tendency to pay some attention to the tutor’s 
questions. 

In general, it seemed that the students were gradually learning to 
learn, but that many more meetings of a similar kind would be 
needed to have a full effect. This conclusion was supported during 
discussions held with the same group in the following session, when 
continued improvement was shown. 

At the last two meetings the tutor’s draft report was discussed; the 
substance of this report is contained in the preceding paragraphs of 
this paper. 

Two of the students said that they thought that the tutor had 
underestimated the amount that they learnt from lectures, but on the 
whole the report was considered to be an acceptable account of 
F.G.D. and its effects. It became clear that the members of the class 
had accepted the free group discussion method as desirable and 
effective. A middle-aged woman (who claimed to have learnt a lot 
from the lectures) said that during the course, and especially recently, 
she had become much more articulate; originally she had hardly 
opened her mouth, now she talked much more; moreover, she dis- 
cussed the subjects of the course at home with friends. Another 
student, a young man in the electrical trade who was usually very 
quiet, suddenly spoke up at length on the importance of realizing 
one’s unconscious bias and preconceptions, which tend to inhibit 
learning: the free discussions, he considered, helped him to learn to 
learn. 

There was some exchange of personalities. One man, who tends to 
take a cynical and destructive line in discussion, was attacked by the 
rest. (One of his replies was: ‘I can get even you, Mary, annoyed, 
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now! ’—referring to the effects of the discussions on the quieter mem- 
bers.) Another man, who used to talk a great deal, was considered to 
have benefited because he now talked Jess, and more to the point. 
The importance of the small size and intimacy of the group was 
emphasized. 

Proposals for novel methods of teaching always meet with resis- 
tance from some teachers (both at school and university). One form 
of the resistance to F.G.D. is the notion that its supporters propose 
to replace all other methods with F.G.D. This is far from being the 
case. It is however suggested here that an admixture of F.G.D. can 
improve the effects of other types of teaching, by clarifying the 
thoughts of students and enabling them to unravel confusions—many 
of which have an origin in unconscious preconceptions. Learning is 
only to a partial extent a rational process, but most methods of teach- 
ing assume tacitly that it is wholly rational. 

A second form of objection may be expressed in the statement that 
students must be taught facts. The implication is perhaps that discus- 
sions, of whatever form, will be woolly and unprofitable. The answer 
is that of course students must learn facts: the problem is, how? 
F.G.D.s can deal very well indeed (as Johnson has shown) with 
strictly factual questions, such as the comparison of the radiographs 
of two hands. The learning of facts meets with just the same difficul- 
ties as the learning of generalities. Indeed, in the extra-mural classes 
described above, discussions of strictly factual material were particu- 
larly valuable. The material issued before the discussion provided a 
concrete basis for argument. 

A third comment on the F.G.D. is to the effect that it is only a 
seminar with a fancy name, and that university and extra-mural 
teachers have been doing it for centuries. It is no doubt true that 
some informal discussions can have effects similar to those attributed 
to F.G.D.s; but as a rule seminars are opened by a set paper; they 
are commonly controlled by someone in authority, who may consider 
it essential to insist on relevance and logical exposition; and in 
general the discussion is expected to proceed entirely on the rational 
plane, without considering the individual (often irrational) difficulties 
of the students. However, it is certainly not suggested here that ordin- 
ary seminars are useless: we need much more information on the 
effects of different types of teaching, before a decision can be taken 
on how much and when they should be used. 

There is indeed no case at all for dogmatism about teaching 
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methods. At present F.G.D. is being used in the ordinary university 
teaching of preclinical medicine, clinical medicine? and German in 
London University; and for genetics in Glasgow University. As its 
use grows, and as further research on its effects is published, it will 
become easier to assess its importance. It is hoped that this article will 
induce some teachers to enquire into the method further, for instance 
by reading the papers referred to below, and by discussing it and by 
giving the method a trial where suitable classes are available. The 
indications at present are that the use of F.G.D. will spread, and will 
become a valuable aid to both pupils and teachers, but this must 
depend on those willing to make novel experiments. 


NOTES 


1 The method used was based on the work of M. L. Johnson, to whom I am 
indebted for much helpful advice: see Johnson, M. L. Universities Quarterly, 6; 
290-5, 1952. Lancet, p. 313, Aug. 26, 1950. Health Education Journal, 11; 112-17, 
1953. New Biology, 15; 1953. Journal of Medical Education, 30; 391-7, 1955. 
Lancet, pp. 422-4, Aug. 27, 1955. 


2 Polani, P. E. Health Education Journal, 11; 126-33, 1953. 





VALUE AND THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE 


M. J. COLLIE 


IN this article I wish to sketch the case for the intrinsic meaningful- 
ness of literature, as opposed to the arbitrary effectiveness of a book 
when defined and limited by criticism; and to discuss the rather 
nebulous ‘philosophy’ or attitude that appears to lie behind the teach- 
ing of English literature in England today. 

There seems a case for saying that, during the last ten or fifteen 
years, the teaching of literature has been perverted by the theoreti- 
cians, by the self-styled humanists perhaps, who making a cult of 
their own profession have fabricated a mysterious, nebulous value as 
the supreme end of literary study, whether at home or at school or 
university. One does not read a book, so the argument goes, for its 
moral message or content; that would be old-fashioned and naive. 
Therefore—and it is this transition from one crude theory to another 
that is suspect—therefore one reads it for its effect upon a reader, on 
the assumption one is sensitive enough to respond to its complexity, 
its imaginative synthesis, its vision; and this effect is its value. In the 
process of passive appreciation one will perhaps be made more sensi- 
tive, more aware, more conscious of the multiplicity and richness of 
experience, for in fact the book itself constitutes an experience. And 
as humanism is a compromise with the discernible limits of man’s 
knowledge, this sensitivity or awareness of a predicament becomes 
itself good, and for some becomes an end in itself. The pursuit of 
literary value thus becomes the basis of a new morality. ‘Values’ 
which were at first aesthetic have become didactic. Proceeding from 
the tenet that a work of art must be judged in terms of itself (the 
familiar line of thought from Coleridge and Arnold), so that in 
evaluation moral, religious and personal ‘outside’ criteria ought 
logically to be discounted, people interested in literature—by rather 
a backhanded process—have discovered a value in art which itself 
gives life order and meaning. The stage has been reached when, 
for social and historical reasons, people perhaps feel that there 
are few moral or religious criteria left to discount; and similarly 
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personal criteria are suspect, since ‘reading’, perversely, has almost 
become synonymous with ‘judging’, and there is a myth that 
judgement of this kind should be and can be impartial. Literature, 
in other words, has been called up as a stopgap. To discover 
‘value’ in literature, and to be relieved therefore of the task of 
searching it elsewhere, is expedient for the individual; it frees him 
from responsibility and protects him from current practical problems. 
(One does not have to illustrate the void, for example, between the 
lover of Dostoievski or Pope and the man urgently concerned about 
the percentage of mankind that is starving, radiation sickness, or the 
morality of government by a bureaucracy.) On a social level, this cult 
of value is more than expedient. It is an educational god-send, repre- 
senting a power that is potentially cohesive in that it binds society to 
its proper heritage, and at the same time is wholly conservative. (The 
educationalist has an easy time when he does not have to imagine or 
anticipate the future.) 

Probably, however, it is not necessary to review the arguments 
which have established academic literary study, in school and at 
university, as an introduction to life. It is often claimed (for example 
by Mr. Holbrook in a recent issue of Journal of Education) that the 
teacher of English should do more than teach skills; he should also 
prescribe how life ought to be lived: and this is more or less the same 
correlation as Arnold made between culture and conduct (e.g. in 
Literature and Dogma). At university level this assumption occurs 
in the argument that the undergraduate needs to do more than search 
out the meaningfulness of a text in its historical complexity; he must 
also respond and cultivate his taste. Linguistic and historical disci- 
pline is not enough—indeed in the opinion of some it is not significant 
at all. The point that I wish to make is that this claim is in fact 
unfounded, the educational creed implicit being in theory mistaken, 
and in practice pernicious. 

Several kinds of comment appear relevant. In the first place the old 
scapegoat of the teacher (the bogey of the educational humanist) who 
proceeds ‘mechanically’, determined to operate within his narrow 
utilitarian field, is surely—as far as defensible theory is concerned— 
of the past. And even in the past, uninspired teaching of Latin, for 
example, was probably just as common as uninspired teaching of 
engineering. Nowadays, without agreeing in detail, everyone under- 
stands the point. Latin can be more than verbal drill. Engineering 
can be more than the production of graduate or apprentice drones 
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geared to a predetermined utilitarian end. Indeed, the mental disci- 
pline involved in problem solving not only equips the student with an 
efficient and ‘sensitive’ procedure for solving problems outside his 
own subject, but also develops his personality and ‘understanding’. 
Similarly there are of course problems of practical administration 
and method, a familiar example being the education of the intelligent 
apprentice. Naturally there is no question of picking him, for the 
convenience of society, out of some city street and converting him 
(as though one were designing a machine tool) into an apparently 
soul-less mechanism, without character and without ambition. I 
think this (like the myth of the specialist) is not even a possibility; but 
if it were, no-one would desire it. The personnel manager, for sound 
practical reasons, is not interested in drones. To this point, therefore, 
the question is no more than a practical one. How does one encourage 
him to think and read, bearing in mind his special difficulties and 
handicaps? How does one make accessible to him the range and 
richness of literature, which others may well have had at an earlier 
age, but which at sixteen or seventeen may seem hopelessly remote 
and irrelevant to anything that matters? This is thus a conventional 
problem of teaching method; but the significant point is that to recom- 
mend a book is an act of faith. If it is fiction, a novel perhaps, one is 
trusting one’s own feeling for an important relationship between the 
real and the imaginary, since the essence of fiction, and the meaning- 
fulness of it, lies in this relationship, not in either one or other of the 
elements taken separately. But whether I describe this rather knotty 
matter accurately or not, the central point is that a book is not to be 
recommended as social or aesthetic propaganda. 

Of course even the acquisition of a technical skill is not to be 
despised, as it provides a student with at least a makeshift method of 
making progress by himself, besides perhaps giving him confidence. 
Primarily, though, the teaching of English extends the pupil’s know- 
ledge of fact, contemporary and historical. Consequently even clause 
analysis at school, or compulsory first-year Anglo-Saxon at uni- 
versity, can be taught in a stimulating way; for by stimulating one 
means no more than presenting to the student material which is new, 
which he might not easily have come across himself, and which has 
at least an oblique reference to everyday life. Without any need for 
pandering (e.g. trying to teach the language through Thurber, or 
one-act plays, or weekly magazines) the school master may therefore 
find himself discussing seventeenth century navigation, the theory of 
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cybernetics, the breeding habits of sandpipers or the origins of the 
English newspaper; indeed any subject which extends the pupil’s 
knowledge and provides him with material for thought. Or from 
another point of view and at a different stage, one would recommend, 
for example, and talk about The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle as readily 
as Tess of the D’Urbervilles; E. A. Burtt’s The Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Modern Science as well as Pope’s Essay on Man; a Plato 
dialogue with the poems of Wallace Stevens; while of course other 
parallels could be given at other levels. In fact, although interests 
naturally differ, surely it is the case that few teachers of English limit 
the scope of their activities willingly. But then all this, of course, 
applies to every subject that is taught. It is not the prerogative of 
‘English’ to save civilization. 

The claim is, nevertheless, that one should do more than teach 
skills and interpret fact; one should prescribe how life should be lived. 
This seems to me highly questionable. In the first place it presupposes 
that the answers to that question are definitely known, whereas 
clearly they are not. Secondly the prescriptions of the ‘humanist’ and 
his educational associates in fact only teach one how to exist (in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word). They allow one to postpone making 
a decision about how in principle one should behave, what ideally 
one should aim at—and so on; or, in blatant cases, they purport to 
make such decisions unnecessary or futile. They comprise a plausible 
complex of notions (the ‘understanding’ with which Ugo Betti con- 
cludes a play; the term ‘cynicism’ now used as a word of praise in 
dramatic criticism; the well-worn ‘sympathy’ and ‘balance of thought 
and feeling’ in Mr. Holbrook’s article; the ‘urbanity’ which one finds 
extolled on dust covers; and so on)—notions which in day to day life 
lead to a comfortable apathy, and which in the study of literature 
result merely in the cultivation of taste. These fluctuations of taste 
within the last ten years (the cult of Mozart, of Shakespearean pro- 
duction, of T. S. Eliot, or of the suburban poets) are not merely the 
result of the public’s susceptibility to television, the wireless and the 
Sunday Press, although that is bad enough. Uncomprehending 
acceptance of a cult is after all not new. They represent also, as far as 
I can understand, the characteristic humanist doubt and compromise, 
or perhaps it is not too strong to say, failure to face up to things. Here 
exactly is the crucial point. One does not blame, or scorn, the man 
who views the world situation with deep anxiety or an apprehension 
approaching fear, and should he seek refuge in literature it would be 
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highly impertinent to criticize. But if his tactics begin to influence 
people’s ideas about the meaningfulness of literature, and if these 
ideas are transformed into an aesthetic or educational creed, perhaps 
it is reasonable to voice one’s doubts. Literature is not to be confined 
within the facile formulae of temporary panacea. 

The gist, then, of this argument may be summarized very briefly. 
Humanism appears to be the contemporary rationale of those who 
find it expedient to ignore end-purposes. One of its extreme forms 
comes dangerously near to the claim that literature, or art generally, 
is a way of life. In as far as this is so, the study of literature in school 
seems to involve a ‘dogma of values’ leading to spinelessness in life, 
and, more important from the point of view of this article, the mean- 
ingfulness of literature is placed in jeopardy. 

If it is true that literary study no more teaches one how to live than 
any other kind of study, nothing on the face of it stands to be lost if a 
particular generation of critics and teachers see themselves as pseudo- 
moralists and saviours. But there is a second point. With reminiscen- 
ces of Mill and his higher pleasures, this kind of study smacks of an 
educational hedonism, the purpose of which is to teach people how 
to enjoy, rather than how to behave and how to participate actively 
in the practical ordering of existence. This is certainly a moral view, 
from Addison through Arnold, but it is at best conservative, as most 
policies of ‘refinement’ are, and at worst debilitating, for although 
one may believe that there is one and only one right way to live, to 
teach it is crampingly dogmatic. The dogmatism of a humanist is 
just as restrictive as any other form of dogmatism. Probably the most 
healthy educational environment is a body of people (say the staff of 
a good school) the members of which have sane, explicit, but different 
‘attitudes to life’, which they are prepared to talk about without tub- 
thumping, but which do not deviate into dogma, eccentricity, nega- 
tive non-conformity, or arty-crafty moonshine. Such environments 
are fortunately not too rare. 

To be more positive, it could be said that the student, in using his 
language, ought to be taught—in the broadest sense—a high degree 
of mental discipline, a factor not always assumed in the study of 
literature. He ought to be trained to follow the course of an argument. 
orally or in writing; to sift and to ask for evidence; to work indepen- 
dently, for example in a school or university library; to be sensitive, 
and generous, in searching for meaning, but rigorous in his own use 
of words; to define his terms, correspondingly, without becoming 
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absorbed in purely verbal dexterity; and to develop a style which 
will enable him to write with accuracy and discrimination on prac- 
tical subjects. Similarly one would seek to promote ease, fluency and 
elegance in addition to efficiency, both for their own sake, and as a 
means of increasing the student’s confidence. In my view, all of this, 
though in different ways at different levels, is a matter of training. If 
one is rigorous and sensitive enough in making or seeing practical 
distinctions, ‘value’ follows. 

A sense of value automatically follows when one is absorbed or 
occupied in any practical matter. To affect the kind of evaluation 
being made it is easier to control the activity than the language used 
to describe it. In any case one learns as much about ‘value’ by being 
a factory foreman or manager as by studying English. One need not 
even be literate to have a sense of values. By the same token, if at 
school a pupil is forced to think about problems which are genuine 
problems (for example, theories of government), and to record his 
ideas in writing, the linguistic difficulty involved and the discrimina- 
tion necessary may themselves be an adequate introduction to litera- 
ture, and one which avoids the pitfalls of abstract prescription, 
although still of course not the equivalent of reading a good book 
well. Good behaviour and right action are after all not necessarily 
geared to culture; one does not observe that enlightened and well- 
informed people are morally better than anyone else; and certainly a 
knowledge of, say, picaresque literature is no more a guarantee of 
integrity than an understanding of bird-migration. Again the quality 
of one’s life does not improve the more one lives; sometimes the 
contrary is the case. These, and similar points, in my opinion 
invalidate the liberal creed, where it naively consists of an idea of 
the full life, particularly when this is put forward as an educa- 
tional doctrine. Judgement, to cut the matter short, is simply a 
condition of existence. Improve a man’s existence and his values 
alter accordingly. 

The immediate point, however, is that this kind of hedonism, where 
it is incorporated into educational theory, is in the long run damag- 
ing to literary study. If one tries to live through words, one finds 
eventually not only that one does not live, but also that literature in 
turn is made meaningless. The written word is only meaningful in 
the light of previous experience, and the artistry of a poet can scarcely 
be appreciated if all the time, through and beyond the words, the 
reader is striving to capture the flavour, fulness and immediacy of an 
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experience which he could perfectly well have had for himself in the 
flesh. It is a kind of neo-escapism. 

If there are in literature factors which transcend the mere expres- 
sion of the spirit of the age and which affect a man’s existence, not 
because he is slavishly following a cultural fashion but because the 
issues portrayed are basic to life itself, then it seems reasonable to 
study literature seriously both at school and at university. It is 
reasonable, that is, to accept it not only as an academic subject, where 
the proper discipline of the subject soon makes itself felt, but also as a 
field of study profitable for undergraduates. But the justification of 
study is not that a certain book provides an exciting experience, which 
affects, or moulds, or changes the sensibility. Literature is not a sub- 
section of fine art. The justification lies in the two-way connection 
between action and reflection. A thinking man dishonours himself 
in intentional compromise. He does not precipitate himself into 
specious dogmatism, certainly, but he does desire there to be a reason- 
able connection between the facts of existence as he understands them 
at any given moment and the action which he finds appropriate as a 
result. Literature is part of the reflection upon this action that he has 
chosen or found unavoidable. It becomes meaningful in as far as it 
provides insight into issues or ‘matters’ which have independently 
been discovered to be important. It seems to me that no pat formula 
will resolve this. Literature does not explain life any more than life 
explains literature; it is the interaction of the two that makes for 
significance, and one accepts or feels the validity of a poem, for 
example, in the same way as one accepts the mature and perhaps 
wise reflections of an old friend. 

If, after all, this appears to be an unnecessarily solemn view, since 
each man discovers for himself the reason why he reads, my feeling 
is simply that literature is in jeopardy. There seems no longer the 
faith that a book when read will establish its own meaning and assert 
with its own proper power its particular truth or vision. And this 
simple veneration and love of the written words is endangered less 
by the monstrous apparatus of criticism, which assumes in its popular 
forms that no book will be understood unless explained, than by the 
pervasive, insinuating pseudo-philosophy of the ‘humanist’, who uses 
literature for his private purposes. In this connection perhaps one 
may say with respect that the English Faculties of English universi- 
ties seem vulnerable. 

My position, therefore, is that in teaching literature I do not feel 
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inclined to lay down the law about what pupils should believe, what 
they should like, or how they should feel. Perhaps this is because | 
have a greater faith than some in the effectiveness of the written word; 
a book recommended at the right time to a pupil whom one knows 
does its own work. In the same way I am not unduly pessimistic about 
the so-called modern world (leaving out of account, that is, the crazi- 
ness of power politicians), perhaps because I have had the good 
fortune to teach a leavening of purposeful and energetic students, 
who were uninhibited by the antique problems that obsessed their 
parents in the thirties. And from another angle perhaps it is that one 
makes progress not by reacting belligerently against aspects of life of 
which one happens to disapprove (television or the popular press), 
but by suggesting and living more sane alternatives. One works, in 
other words, with the faith that an enquiring mind, if given scope, 
discovers its own morality and standards of value which are neither 
arbitrary nor dogmatic. One accelerates this necessary and almost 
automatic process by creating an artificially favourable context for 
the mature use and study of the language. The educationalist’s safety 
lies not in the Aristotelian definition of ‘values’, but in the multi- 
plicity, wealth and vigour of creating writing. 
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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


J. F. FOSTER 


Secretary, the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth 


THE subject of academic mobility was discussed at the recent Home 
Universities’ Conference very largely in relation to the teaching staffs 
of the United Kingdom universities. This was what the framers of 
the programme for the Conference had planned, but some speakers 
drew attention to the desirability of encouraging movement in some- 
what wider circles that might include university institutions in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. There are, as the discussion showed, 
many factors which deter university teachers from taking successive 
steps in their careers at different universities even within the United 
Kingdom—notably the housing difficulties of the post-war period 
and the inflexibility of schooling arrangements in most phases of a 
family’s growth—and these strengthen the tendency in many universi- 
ties to promote rather than to appoint from outside when a vacancy 
occurs in the middle range of the academic hierarchy. But even taking 
this into account, if reasonable academic mobility is a sound principle, 
the United Kingdom wniversities in this regard are in a good condi- 
tion—a high proportion of the present staff of the average university 
will be found to have taught in at least one other academic institution 
and not to be serving now in the universities of its under-graduate 
training. Common superannuation arrangements under the F.S.S.U. 
and the opportunity for ready contact of candidate with vacancy 
given in a tightly organized country by a system of national news- 
papers and journals, have helped to bring about this result. But a 
more important factor at the higher levels of academic appointment 
has been the general acceptance of the idea that all concerned with a 
particular discipline are interested in the vacancy, wherever occur- 
ting, being filled not merely competently but by the best-qualified 
and most suitable person available to take it in the whole country. 
This more than anything else produces a good measure of academic 
mobility at the points where its benefits are most evident. 

It is a matter for regret that this principle remains applicable to a 
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lesser extent in the British Commonwealth as a whole, where a sub- 
stantially common language of instruction, a general structural 
pattern, and a single academic tradition provide a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for setting up a system for encouraging staff movements that 
cannot take place so easily in relation to other countries. Universities 
and the members of their staffs everywhere would benefit if transfers 
of this character were more frequent in a teaching career; as matters 
stand most of the many teachers from other parts of the Common- 
wealth now on the staffs of British universities are there as the result 
of having remained on at the end of their postgraduate training and 
not as the result of obtaining an appointment abroad in the course of 
a teaching career already established in their own countries, while 
few United Kingdom teachers have had experience of regular, as 
distinct from temporary or short-term, university posts overseas. A 
special reason is that those who go abroad to take up posts in the 
‘old Commonwealth’ countries rarely come back to an appointment 
in the United Kingdom (some recent notable exceptions to this state- 
ment must be admitted), often for the lack of opportunity that a good 
system based on academic mobility in the Commonwealth should 
confer. One speaker at the Conference brought to notice the special 
facilities for acquiring university experience in different and exciting 
educational environments in the ‘new’ member countries of the Com- 
monwealth and the colonial territories. The absence of a system of 
academic transferability in the Commonwealth is explained to a large 
extent by quite mundane matters such as the lack of common super- 
annuation arrangements and general housing worries, and its full 
development will only occur when it is to the manifest advantage of 
individual teachers to be mobile in this sense. But one feels that at 
present from the point of view of the universities themselves an 
opportunity is being lost. 


International academic relationships 


Scholars from the earliest days have recognized the importance 
and value of keeping in touch with fellow workers elsewhere, and the 
way for communications between universities has been open through- 
out their history. In modern times the general wish to maintain this 
principle has led to the development of formal associations of uni- 
versities, at first on the national level and more recently as regional 
and international organizations. Unesco after the war encouraged the 
formation of the International Association of Universities which is 
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now a thriving organization with a bureau in Paris that demonstrates 
its usefulness, not merely with its invaluable quarterly Bulletin, as a 
distribution point for information about each other’s activities to the 
universities of the world. The British universities have had since 1912 
their own Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
The post-war years have seen the building of a similar official link 
between the universities of Western Europe. Begun under the auspices 
of the Brussels Treaty Organization and continued under those of 
Western European Union, the European Universities’ Committee has 
devoted itself largely to the organization of two conferences at the 
rectorial and vice-cancellarial level—the European Rectors’ Confer- 
ence held at Cambridge in 1955 and a similar one which is to take 
place at Dijon in the late summer of 1959. These conferences, which, 
while not yet embracing the universities of all countries even in 
Western Europe, include representatives of the major and traditional 
centres of European learning, may come to provide a meeting ground 
for academic leaders of the entire continent and to assist in the 
reunion of the European cultural community as a whole, towards 
which many welcome tendencies are now showing themselves. The 
visit of an official university party from this country to Poland last 
year is to be followed by the return visit, at the invitation of the Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee, of a Polish university delegation next 
autumn, and recent discussions between representatives of student 
organizations and of youth leaders here and in the Soviet Union indi- 
cate the immediate likelihood of exchanges of visits by substantial 
parties of students in the two countries. The presence of foreign 
representatives is now a picturesque and pleasing feature of academic 
ceremonial occasions, whether in Caen or Hull or Milan. 

Meanwhile the proliferation at the personal rather than the insti- 
tutional level of international bodies whose scope covers general as 
distinct from specialist academic interests continues at an increasing 
rate, and we have in Western Europe alone a branch of the Inter- 
national Association of University Professors and Lecturers, an 
Association des Universitaires d’Europe, an Inter-University Union 
of Federalists and probably others. It would seem that not all these. 
organizations can survive and that there must be much overlap in 
their objectives and activities, but the fact that they are brought into 
existence is a healthy sign of the growing awareness that a common 
market already exists in Western Europe for other products than 
economic commodities. The rather remarkable extent of the growth 
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of university interchange between the United Kingdom and other 
European countries is illustrated by the report, recently published by 
the British Council, of the Committee for Foreign University Inter- 
change which operates under the Chairmanship of the Warden of St. 
Antony’s College and which has arranged (and to a large extent sub- 
sidized) 1,000 visits each way in the last eight years. 

Our universities are the only ones which have membership links 
with the three principal international organizations—the Inter- 
national Association of Universities, the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, and the European Rectors’ Confer- 
ence—and in international academic relations they play a role which 
is analogous, in more ways than one, to the position held by the 
United Kingdom in international political relations. They are inter- 
ested in contacts of various kinds with universities throughout the 
world but those in Europe and the Commonwealth have special 
claims. The immediate overseas interest of many university authori- 
ties is now centred on the Eighth Quinquennial Congress of Universi- 
ties of the Commonwealth to be held in Montreal in September 1958. 
For the first time—all the previous meetings of the series having been 
held in this country—a strong delegation of some 120 members will 


go abroad to represent the universities of the United Kingdom at a 
Congress of this kind. 


Report on Australian universities 


The publication in September last of the Report of the Committee 
on Australian Universities under the chairmanship of Sir Keith 
Murray called attention to the many serious deficiencies in the present 
circumstances of Australian higher education, but less notice outside 
Australia has been taken of the immediate and practical steps to- 
wards their improvement which were announced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. R. G. Menzies as Prime Minister on Noven- 
ber 26th. The Committee was appointed by the Australian Prime 
Minister to inquire into the future of the universities and to investi- 
gate on a wide basis how they might serve the country in a period of 
rapid social and economic development, and it was a particularly 
happy stroke on his part to secure from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the services as its chairman of the Chairman of the United 
Kingdom University Grants Committee. Mr. Menzies has made it 
clear that considerable effect will be given at once to the recommenda- 
tions in this report, which are most important if Australia is to be 
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able to cope with the great increase in numbers of students likely to 
take place in the next decade in a country which not only has a 
‘bulge’ but the ever-rising protuberance caused by a successful 
immigration policy. The Commonwealth Government has over many 
years demonstrated its interest in the promotion of science and 
scholarship, but its powers in regard to universities have been limited 
by the federal constitution which leaves responsibility for financing 
higher education in the hands of the State Governments, whose 
resources have often been inadequate for the burden. The Common- 
wealth will now take a very substantial share of this financial burden, 
and it is adopting a programme of increasing grants to enable existing 
universities to expand and new ones to be formed, to provide for new 
building programmes and increases in staff salaries, and to improve 
scholarship awards. Commonwealth expenditure on universities, if 
the States agree, will be increased to £22,000,000 in 1958-60, and the 
appointment of an Australian Universities Committee analogous to 
the University Grants Committee in this country is adumbrated. The 
first fruits of the new policy are seen in the announcements already 
issued by some of the universities inviting applications for numbers 
of newly created staff posts on greatly improved conditions of salary 
and allowances for study leave. Australia is fortunate to have political 
leadership of this quality and the capacity to take prompt action in a 
crisis of the seriousness underlined in the Committee’s report. 





REVIEWS 


Europe and the Europeans; An International Discussion. Max 
BELOFF. Chatto and Windus, 25s. 


This book arose out of two sets of discussions organized by the 
Council of Europe: one at Rome in 1953 and a further meeting, 
designed to develop certain ideas adumbrated in the first, at Stras- 
bourg in 1956. Representatives of most of the countries of the Council 
were present at one or other of these discussions; Professor Beloff 
was asked to produce a connected account of them as they bore on 
two main themes, the common historical and cultural heritage of 
European countries, and the future of closer collaboration between 
them. 

Anyone who has had the job of trying to produce a synthesis of a 
number of different, often contradictory working-papers will sympa- 
thize with Professor Beloff in his task. This was made the more diff- 
cult by providing him with a number of highly idiosyncratic collabor- 
ators. For example, Professor Toynbee, poking around in the ruins 
of his own theory of civilizations, comes up with some very oddly 
shaped pieces of rubble: ‘if [I] had to name one man responsible for 
European culture today, that man would be Pierre Bayle, whose 
Dictionnaire has been the cell from which modern Europe has 
emerged.’ Even placed in its original context—not given in the 
present book—this is still the kind of statement which makes the 
ordinary working historian reach for the nearest pin. Or again, in the 
course of a rather pathetic symposium which appears to be designed 
to prove that ‘the idea of philosophy seemls] to be essentially a 
European one’ (whilst it carefully draws back its skirts from both 
Marxism and logical positivism) an unnamed ‘eminent French 
authority’ states: ‘Nihilism, says Anders, as an explosion was due in 
the nineteenth century to the sudden meeting of Russia with the 
positivistic materialist science of the West. One might ask whether 
a part of contemporary art is not to be explained also as an explosion 
following upon meetings of this kind.’ One might indeed ask; but it 
seems probable that echo’s answer would be both brusque and mono- 
syllabic. 
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It must be added at once that the weaknesses of the historical part 
of the work are those of the author’s collaborators rather than of 
Professor Beloff’s own contributions. These are mostly judicious and 
scholarly, and he must be given full credit for taking account of the 
criticisms of such scholars as Professor Barraclough. Nevertheless, 
this portion of the book is hardly likely to convert anyone not already 
convinced that the nations represented in the Council of Europe do 
in any real sense share a common heritage. True, the author deplores 
the exclusion from the present survey of Switzerland, some Iron Cur- 
tain countries, and (though with reservations) the Iberian peninsula. 
However, it would need more than an account of Kemal Atatiirk’s 
work to make us believe that the inclusion of Turkey in the Council 
of Europe was due to anything other than straightforward considera- 
tions of power politics. 

Similar criticisms may be levelled at the second half of the book, 
which examines some of the existing ‘European’ organizations and 
the work which they are doing. It does not greatly matter that this 
section contains certain factual errors (though it must be placed on 
record here that the initiative for the Conference of Rectors and 
Vice-Chancellors in 1955 was taken by the Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion, not, as indicated in this book, by Western Union, which is an 
American cablegram company specializing in singing telegraph- 
boys). It is probably unimportant also that a number of passages 
read like a propaganda leaflet for one particular body (‘Once again, 
however, it is the Council of Europe which has done most... ’). It 
is perhaps only a minor objection that the reader is left with the 
impression that such conventions as that of December 11th, 1953 
on the recognition of university entrance examinations were signed 
by all members of the Council whereas in fact some countries such 
as the United Kingdom either abstained or only signed with reserva- 
tions. The major objection to this part of the book must be that it 
fails to meet in any way the feelings of scepticism with which the 
idea of ‘European integration’ is met in academic circles in some 
European countries—and after all this book must be designed for an 
academic audience. 

There is only a very brief attempt to analyse the supremely impor- 
tant point of how, in the future, the separate national cultural heri- 
tages can be merged into a larger whole. There is no reference to the 
shady underworld of ‘European’ organizations, which has grown up 
in the last ten years, boasting as many and as genuine professors as 
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a nineteenth-century fairground—surely one of the most potent 
factors in casting doubts on the work of reputable organizations such 
as the Council of Europe. Especially, on the practical level, there is 
no mention of the great weakness of most European organizations: 
the absence of an adequate civil service. As long as the pernicious 
doctrine of dosage national persists, so that a Ruritanian secretary- 
general must always be balanced by a Utopian telephonist, posts in 
these secretariats will largely be filled by secondment; and naturally, 
in the lower échelons at least, no national government is going to part 
with its ablest young men to organizations which, in its eyes, have 
yet to prove their worth. 

There is a great deal in this book which is interesting and much 
which is worth pondering upon; in concentrating on its shortcomings 
this review is perhaps less than fair. It may, however, be suggested 
that Professor Beloff’s greatest handicap is that any reader will come 
to his book by way of the Introduction by M. Denis de Rougemont. 
Quite apart from some hair-raising historical juxtapositions, this 
contains the following passage: 


Would not the European be in fact this strange man who manifests 
himself as a European precisely in the measure in which he doubts it 
and claims, on the contrary, to identify himself either with this universal 
man whom he imagines, or with one of the composing units of the great 
European complex, of which he reveals himself to be part by the very 
fact of denying it? 

Coming from the head of the Geneva Centre, writing as ‘a dedicated 
European’, such pieces of double-talk will go far to confirm the 
caution of those who believe that the future of European integration 
lies in collaboration between different nations over specific, well- 
defined, practical tasks rather than in general discussions of what, 
where and why is Europe. 


HuGuH LEECH 


Graduates in Industry. P.E.P., 30s. 


Industry is the largest employer of graduates. Graduates are impor- 
tant and scarce human resources. Is industry making intelligent use 
of these resources? In searching for the answer to this question the 
P.E.P. research staff interviewed 134 managers from 51 industrial 
undertakings, and arranged for Social Survey to interview nearly 
600 graduates. The question is obviously an important one. Despite 
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the team’s somewhat optimistic conclusions the answer they have 
produced is curiously depressing. 

Partly, no doubt, this is due to the writing. It is difficult to make 
lively and interesting reading of a report based on the results of 
questionnaires and interviews. Report technique insists that defini- 
tion, methodology, discussion of results shall relentlessly follow each 
other before conclusions can be drawn. Despite frequent quoting of 
replies—in many cases because of it—(‘There is donkey work in 
every job. Graduates must learn that they cannot do higher maths all 
the time’) the body of the report is dull. More unfortunately it is often 
not very clear since the team adopts a method of writing about statis- 
tics which both confuses and exasperates. This is a sample: 


A third of those replying, that is, fifteen members of management 
in thirteen firms, thought that graduate scientists or technologists were 
better than non-graduates in the attitude to people; just over half, 
twenty-six managers in seventeen firms, thought graduates were 
inferior to non-graduates in this respect. With regard to arts graduates, 
opinion was almost equally divided between those who thought they 
were better than non-graduates and those who thought they were the 
same; one member of management thought they were inferior. 


A more important cause for depression than the writing is the 
feeling that many managements have taken on graduates without any 
clear reasons for doing so; or if they have clear reasons they are too 
often the wrong ones. Graduates with largely vocational degrees are 
less likely to be misemployed than those without, but even in this 
category we find one manager stating ‘If a man comes from Cam- 
bridge we will take him, even if he has failed’. The preference for the 
man with the second-class degree, and the acceptance that the uni- 
versity man, especially from a residential university, is likely to be 
more of a leader are both indications of prejudice and woolly think- 
ing and both seem to feature largely in managements’ decision whom 
to engage. Where the job specification is based on prejudice, the 
selection process following it must inevitably be prejudiced. The 
majority of firms engaged graduates on the basis of one interview, 
which was often a panel interview. This method is highly suspect and 
it is regrettable that so few firms apparently used more modern selec- 
tion techniques, or made more serious attempts to validate their 
procedures. 

The research team cannot be blamed for accurately reporting what 
they found. Their conclusions, however, would seem to be too 
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optimistic. It is not necessarily satisfactory that managers and gradu- 
ates alike appear to be satisfied by the role that graduates are asked 
to play in industry, or, in the way that they have been selected and 
trained. Employers are likely to feel that their procedures are reason- 
able or they would have changed them; graduates in their first job, 
as most of them were, are not likely to have enough experience or 
knowledge to assess the situation objectively. On the other hand, as 
the report rightly observes, the mutual satisfaction at least indicates 
favourable attitudes and good personal relationships between em- 
ployer and employed. While efficiency is impossible without such 
attitudes the attitudes themselves do not necessarily indicate 
efficiency. However, to assess efficiency one must have criteria, and 
these are particularly difficult to come by. The research team was 
concerned to survey the problem and to report views and not to make 
a case or to pass judgement. 

This must be the report’s justification as it is its limitation. It paints 
a general picture of the relationship of industry with the graduates it 
employs, why it employs them, and how they are engaged and 
trained. It discusses managers’ opinions of the purpose of university 
education and it indicates statistically the strength of the differing 
points of view that are voiced at any meeting between industrialists 
and university staff. Assuming that the job needed to be done and 
presumably we should start from properly recorded facts of the 
present situation—it has been done methodically. The report balances 
the books but does little to interpret the figures. From P.E.P. we 
might have hoped more for the approach of the management accoun- 
tant than for that of the auditor. 


DERYCK SIDNEY 


Government and Politics in Tribal Societies. 1. SCHAPERA. Watts, 21s. 
The Great Village. CyRIL S. BELSHAW. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 30s. 


Among the awkward questions which anthropologists are asked 
increasingly pointedly by some of the peoples they visit, the most 
difficult to answer is the commonest: ‘What are you doing to help my 
people to progress?’ And it will soon be useless to try to pass the 
question off conventionally, by referring to the importance of con- 
serving the memory of their own rich tradition and so on. Not unnatur- 
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ally, the most articulate members of rapidly changing societies are 
more interested in a bold map for the future than a picture of the 
past—or even of the present. The once ‘primitive’ world, moreover, 
is filled with promising forward-looking technicians, advisers, 
specialists in handicrafts and hygiene and hope, all moving ahead 
hand in hand (or at least nose to tail), and it does seem that the 
academic anthropologist also should have something better to offer 
than a cold look at the past and present. The fact is, of course, that 
anthropologists have spent so much of their time proving that ‘primi- 
tive’ peoples are not really ‘backward’ that they are rather shy of 
jumping in front to lead them ‘forward’. So, they tag along at the side, 
content to watch those who seem to know where they are going carry 
the flag (as indeed they did in the not-so-distant past also, when it was 
a question of showing the flag rather than carrying it). 

Anthropology, it is true, has had its little liaisons—for the most 
part platonic—with administration and social engineering. Govern- 
ments have expected, or professed to expect, great things from the 
study of their endemic problems—of land-rights, native customary 
law, witchcraft, ‘race’ relations, labour-migration and the rest. There 
is scarcely a ‘problem’ but that an anthropologist has studied it for a 
year or two, during which official files have accumulated in the com- 
fort of the ‘pending’ tray, action awaiting fuller information. And it 
may be argued that this result in itself performs a kind of service for 
the general run of poorer peoples, for whom any official action is 
likely but further to curtail what they have always felt to be their 
rights (the right, for example, to catch a disease and die of it at home). 
Meanwhile, one suspects, news of what exactly is happening among 
the Bongo-Bongo, theories of what might be happening and what 
ought to be happening, discussions of what it would be nice to do 
about it and what anyone is prepared to do or can do about it, all 
become pleasantly confused in dream-like way. 

Of course, governments which pay the piper have a right to expect 
a tune, and anthropologists occasionally play one (though rarely in 
the past with the vibrato and vox humana effects which Miss Mead 
and her modern colleagues are skilled in producing) ‘The knowledge 
of man’s course of life, from the remote past to the present, will not 
only help us to forecast the future, but may guide us in our duty of 
leaving the world better than we found it’ wrote Tylor in the 1880’s, 
and since then many anthropologists have struck the same note more 
vigorously. ‘Shall we not be justified’ said Radcliffe-Brown ‘in look- 
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ing forward to a time when an adequate knowledge of the laws of 
social development will, by giving us control over the social forces, 
both material and spiritual, enable us to attain to practical results of 
the greatest importance? That, at any rate, is my faith, and should be 
the faith of social anthropologists.’ 

‘Leaving the world better than we found it’ and ‘control over social 
forces both material and spiritual’ may be all very well in general, 
but when it comes to applying them to particular cases, among 
peoples over whom ‘we’ already exercise a good deal of real political 
control, all sorts of difficulties seem to arise. The first (which it is also 
the anthropologist’s primary duty to settle) is that of establishing how 
the primitive world really was when we found it. Here, anthropolo- 
gists have patiently destroyed a number of popular illusions about 
the uniform ‘child-likeness’ of tribal peoples, their blood-thirstiness, 
idleness, wastefulness, immorality, illogicality and so forth. 

Professor Schapera, in the book under review, reconsiders with his 
usual very impressive thoroughness a further popular (and once 
scientific) notion, that primitive political affiliations are based prim- 
arily on kinship. He confines himself to determining just how the 
political life of the Bushmen, Hottentots, Bergdama and Southern 
Baniu, was actually conducted when ‘we’ found it. The presence of a 
different type of government today, is acknowledged, merely. Dr. 
Belshaw, in his study of a village of Melanesian wage-earners housed 
in squalid sea-side shacks within the town boundary of the capital of 
Papua, seems to suggest that the world was in many ways better for 
them when we found it than it is today—‘to admit this is not, how- 
ever, to be backward-looking’—and carefully displays the evidence 
upon which the reader can make up his mind. 

Beyond this first requirement of anthropological scholarship—that 
of presenting the facts in the light of an adequate comparative know- 
ledge—Schapera’s and Belshaw’s books are as different as the peoples 
and problems they have studied. Schapera is content to make a con- 
tribution to political science. He shows that even the small bands of 
the Bushmen recognize rights in territory, though their members are 
also for the most part kinsmen. Among the larger tribes of the Hotten- 
tots, and still more of the Bantu, tribesmen are by no means all kins- 
men. As communities become larger and more heterogeneous in 
composition, the functions of government are more varied, 
hierarchies of chiefs and other political officials are found, there is 
greater distinction of class and privilege, and there are more frequent 
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and intense struggles for political control. In a detailed and most 
interesting analysis of the dynastic conflicts of the Xhosa, Swazi, 
Zulu and others, Schapera demonstrates clearly the element of 
deliberate policy and the place of personal leadership in their politics, 
and suggests how, when their land was less restricted, dissatisfied 
tribesmen could withdraw from the orbit of a tyrannous or mean 
ruler, a recourse now no longer available. If Schapera were asked 
what contribution he had made to the welfare of the peoples he has 
studied, he would rightly consider the question irrelevant; but in fact, 
by treating their indigenous political institutions as being complex 
and sophisticated enough to demand attention from any serious politi- 
cal scientist, he has established that political order in Africa was not 
a European importation. 

Dr. Belshaw is more committed to direct welfare. He has been 
moved by the physical and moral condition of his villagers of Hanua- 
bada, and considers that any real improvement must be a ‘white’ 
responsibility—‘it is we who call ourselves intelligent and 
enlightened: we must accept the consequences of our self-praise’. 
After a somewhat bitter-sweet analysis of the social problems con- 
fronting the Papuan administration (more bitter for them than sweet, 
perhaps) he makes a very few modest suggestions about their solu- 
tion, e.g., ‘the police force should not find it difficult to protect, as a 
routine, the property of indigenous townsfolk just as it does for 
Europeans’. His picture of an intelligent but poorly-educated people 
trying to adapt themselves to modern life is not unfamiliar in studies 
of ‘culture-contact’, but it is much better-done than in most such 
studies. It may come as a surprise to some general readers that, even 
today, it should be necessary to urge that the values which the natives 
themselves consider fundamental to their way of life ought to be 
taken into account in policies for their administration and improve- 
ment. 

The Hanuabadans have tried to help themselves also, sometimes 
in a Dotheboys Hall kind of way—by persuading the Scouts (who 
emerge as the heroes of the piece) to clean up the refuse for example. 
They read improving books, of which 1,000 Beautiful Things, How to 
Start a Society, and The Australian Aborigines and How to Under- 
stand Them are in their different ways especially revealing. It is clear 
finally, that a full anthropological analysis of this ethnic situation 
in Papua would also have to give a detailed account of personalities, 
policies, and interests in business and administration, and though 
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Belshaw is extremely outspoken he could scarcely at the moment 
publish a fuller story. 

For those who like to reflect on such things, there is something 
delightfully symbolic of ‘our’ political dealings—at least, sometimes 
—in a Hanuabadan tradition of the first naval commander to arrive 
in the village, who 

wanted to appoint a chief, but the uniform he had brought would 

only fit a large man. About twenty people went aboard, and a large 

Elevala man . . . nearly qualified. However, the uniform was a 

slightly better fit on Boe Vagi, and he got the job . .. Boe Vagi didn’t 

last long . . . people didn’t follow him. . . 

No, it seems they never do in such cases—not for very long. . . 


GODFREY LIENHARDT 


Reason and Chance in Scientific Discovery. R. TATON. Hutchinson, 
30s. 


Very few scientists show any interest in books on the history of 
science and scientific method. At most they display the casual 
curiosity that they give to the details of a friend’s operation—so long 
as it was successful, does the method really matter? However, a book 
with the title, ‘Reason and Chance in Scientific Discovery’, suggests 
something rather different, the question of those occasional flashes of 
insight when the solution of a previously unsolved problem is found 
as if by chance. 

This book is a translation, presumably from the French, and 
apparently this is its first publication in either language. M. Taton’s 
intention is ‘to do no more than give a description of the different 
realms of scientific discovery, its principal factors and its essential 
aspects’. He begins with quotations from the mathematician Henri 
Poincaré and in particular this story. 

‘I left Caen to take part in a geological conference and the incidents 
of the journey made me forget my mathematical work. When we 
arrived at Coutances we got into a brake and, just as I put my foot on 
the step, the idea came to me, though nothing in my former thoughts 
seemed to have prepared me for it; that the transformations I had 
used to define the Fuschian functions were identical with those of 
non-Euclidean geometry. I made no verification since I took up con- 
versation again, but I felt absolute certainty at once. When I got back 
to Caen I verified the result at my leisure to satisfy my conscience.’ 
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This example raises in extreme form the peculiar role of ‘intuition’. 
Either, as Poincaré says, ‘the subliminal ego is in no way (intellectu- 
ally) inferior to the conscious ego; it is not purely automatic. More 
than that, it can divine better than the conscious ego since it succeeds 
where the latter fails’. Or, ‘of the very large number of combinations 
which the subliminal ego blindly forms almost all are without interest 
and without utility. But for that very reason they are without action 
on the aesthetic sensibility. The useful combinations are precisely 
the most beautiful. Thus it is this special aesthetic sensibility that 
plays the part of a delicate sieve’. 


Poincaré chooses the latter which, however, is not really an 
explanation but an expression of the feeling for mathematics ‘of 
which laymen are so ignorant that they are often tempted to smile 
at it’. Thus from M. Taton’s book I hoped to get some further illu- 
mination of this subject through the discussion of examples from 
other branches of science. 


The various stories which he tells, not all so new as the cover would 
suggest, make pleasant reading. He discusses the effects on astronomy 
of the invention of the telescope; the difficulties of historians in 
settling the origins of discoveries; the way in which certain scientists 
came very near to, but missed, important results. Unfortunately these 
are back to the level of a friend’s operation, and although eccentric 
or unsuccessful surgery is more interesting, for me at least, these 
stories did not fulfil the interest aroused by the first chapter on 
Poincaré. 

It may be that this problem is too general to be open to investiga- 
tion; certainly I do not think there is much hope for the present efforts 
of American psychologists to measure the ‘creativity’ of scientists by 
a battery of tests. Hadamard, in his book, “The Psychology of Inven- 
tion in the Mathematical Field’, found the problems very similar to 
those of artistic creation, and so perhaps all that can be said is 
Braque’s remark about painting—'there is only one thing valuable, 
that which cannot be explained’. 


Perhaps also, it is for this reason that M. Taton’s conclusions are 
rather different from the point at which he started. He ends: 


‘It must be stressed that fundamental discoveries arise only from 
the original efforts of a scientist free to follow any fruitful paths sug- 
gested by his intuition. Only by respecting the original qualities of 
each worthwhile research worker, can the collective organization of 
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scientific research lead to the harmonious and fruitful development 
of science as a whole.’ 

Again, this is an important problem and reasoned arguments about 
it are needed. Many of the historical examples given by M. Taton are 
relevant, but they are not sufficient by themselves to help those who 
are caught in the machinery for ‘the organization of research’. 

Thus I do not think this book is, as its cover states it to be, ‘of 
particular interest to research workers’. It is, however, a readable 
account of some of the more curious events in scientific discovery 
and so may discourage the idea of science as a straightforward and 
progressive increase in knowledge. 

JOHN STEELE 


A Study in Ethical Theory. D. M. MACKINNON. Adam and Charles 
Black, 21s. 


This is a book which exasperates almost as much as it invites and 
excites: it exasperates in its often unnecessary tortuousness and 
repetitiveness and the author’s frequent inability to express his 
thought simply and clearly, while at the same time it invites one to 
explore with the author as guide the fascinating albeit perplexing 
problems underlying moral questions; and excites one to think, weigh 
and ponder with requickened interest and resolution the issues he so 
ably, perceptively and informally analyses. 

The aim of the author has—refreshingly—not been to give us 
ready-made solutions to ready-made problems as can so easily be 
done by moral philosophers, but rather to clarify and lay bare the 
particular and varying sorts of hazards encountered in thinking about 
and deciding moral questions, and this he does uncommonly well 
and with unusual honesty, charity, acumen, and modesty. 

Moral philosophy, the author tells us in as good an attempt at a 
definition as any, is concerned with the conversations men have with 
themselves and with one another about what they shall do—or, as I 
would prefer to put it, about their dealings with, and behaviour to, 
one another, for surely morality essentially consists of this; and the 
greatest problem confronting us here is, the author tells us, how to 
reconcile in our behaviour the often apparently irreconcilable claims 
of justice on the one hand, and mercy or charity on the other. That 
this conflict exists, and is not an easy one to resolve is to my mind 
indisputable: our actions have to conform both to an outward stan- 
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dard of appropriateness represented by justice, and to an inward 
standard represented by charity; and for a Christian as Professor 
Mackinnon is, there is the added difficulty that his behaviour must 
be such as not only to stand comparison with the behaviour of a 
humanist or agnostic on their own terms as it were, but also to 
measure up to the higher standard imposed by Christ, ‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you’. 

In the illustration cited by the author from M. Albert Camus’ 
L’Homme Révolté, this is surely what the Spanish Catholics were in 
fact trying to do, when, while remaining convinced of the truth of 
their faith, they refused the consolations of its practice while serving 
sentences in France’s gaols, in protest against the readiness of the 
Catholic Church to rely on every sort of coercive method to extend 
and maintain its sway. An equally powerful illustration of the same 
principle is found in the French film, ‘He Who Must Die’, recently 
shown in London, where the hero refuses to act uncharitably to- 
wards others even though opposed in this by the Church itself whose 
official dignitaries ex-communicate him and bring about his death. 
Both Camus’ Spanish Catholics and the hero of the film indicate by 
their actions alike the humanist belief in man as a responsible and 
true agent able to find and follow justice, and beyond that, the 
Christian belief in man as a person capable of acting towards others 
not only justly but also with love and compassion. 

It is a measure of Professor Mackinnon’s achievement in this book 
that through it, and despite its manifold shortcomings of style and 
presentation, the reader is given great insight into, and understanding 
of, the difficulty and complexity of moral questions, and a new im- 
petus to tackle them as the author himself does with determination, 
acumen and to do so with similar generosity of spirit. 

MURIEL COLLIER 
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Mallarmé, whilst an Oxford critic has attempted the proof back- 
wards by demonstrating a kind of continuity of cosiness, his idea 
being that some of the moderns are like the Romantics in that they 
too are men of feeling, taste and charm. 

Mr. Frank Kermode’ is the first, however, to treat the subject with 
the seriousness and authority it needs. And it needs a great deal, for 
if Mr. Kermode is right the balance of forces in modern poetry is 
badly jolted. Some kind of revaluation is due. Now, Mr. Kermode 
doesn’t provide this revaluation, and I don’t think his final plea for 
the reinstatement of the long poem is any substitute (if it’s merely a 
special theory that has saved us from having to treat Spenser as a 
major creative force, then I am all for special theories); but he does 
provide a powerful vindication for a new view of poetry. 

His book, on one count, is a plea against a kind of historical dis- 
continuity in literature. It is a vice to which modern criticism, despite 
all its talk of tradition, has been extraordinarily prone. Since we are 
less committed to French literature, we have no great resistance to 
the now prevalent view that the Romantic movement in France some- 
how misfired. The great Romantic—as great, that is, as Coleridge or 
Wordsworth—is not Hugo or De Musset or Vigny; it is Baudelaire. 
Hence Mallarmé’s art is less a new start in a new direction than a 
specialized, mandarin and theory-bolstered extension of the old 
Romantic habit of putting oneself at the centre of the universe. Yet 
though the idea that modern French poetry is less revolutionary than 
it once appeared is acceptable enough, we are still very defensive 
about our own poetry. Perhaps it is because much of the initial excite- 
ment and impetus in modern verse came from the feeling that here, 
at last, was a wholly new start after the etiolated 90s. The theorists 
may have called the movement a new classicism, or they may have 
invoked the Metaphysicals, but their vigour and profundity of wit 
were qualities that had been missing so long from poetry that they 
seemed like 20th century discoveries. 

Mr. Kermode’s purpose is to do away with a good deal of our 
pieties and superstitions by showing that much of the theory behind 
modern poetry comes straight from 19th century aesthetics. Both 
have as their ideal a poetry of the image. Mr. Kermode never, in 
fact, defines this image (indeed, a minor criticism of the whole work 
is that he defines very little. Instead, he writes a kind of scholarly 
shorthand, full of hints and cross-references, as though the incisive 

book he has finally published began as something longer and heavily 
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footnoted); all he describes is the kind of poetry provoked by the cult 
of the image: 


The work of art itself is a symbol, ‘aesthetic monad’; utterly 
original and not in the old sense ‘imitated’; ‘concrete’, yet fluid and 
suggestive; a means to truth, a truth unrelated to, and more exalted 
than, that of positivist science, or any observation depending upon the 
discursive reason; out of the flux of life, and therefore, under one 
aspect, dead; yet uniquely alive because of its participation in a higher 
order of existence, and because it is analogous not to a machine but to 
an organism; coextensive in matter and form; resistant to explication; 
largely independent of intention, and of any form of ethical utility; and 
itself emblematized in certain recurring images . . . 


The image, in fact, like Baudelaire’s symbol, is not just metaphor or 
simile; it is metaphor charged with emotions and extending into 
ideas so that it glows with a kind of universal radiance. Hence the 
split between 19th and 20th century poetry is not the fundamental 
split between ‘organicist and mechanistic modes of thinking’, between 
Classicism and Romanticism. Instead, it is the split between a simple 
romanticism of undisguised personal statement and a cosmopolitan 
romanticism, complete with elaborate theories by which personal 
statements are given a technical, aesthetic impersonality. 

Starting from this belief in the organic development of one style of 
literature into another, Mr. Kermode puts in some very good and 
very important historical commentary. He discusses Yeats’s imagery 
as it moves with the whole drift of Romanticism, not as Yeats him- 
self presented it in the special pleading of A Vision; that is, he dis- 
cusses it in the tradition of Blake and Coleridge, not that of Plotinus 
and the Cabala. He then turns to 20th century poetics: he demon- 
strates the surprising importance of Symons’ book on Symbolism, he 
savages T. E. Hulme with Hulme’s own historical-philosophical 
hatchet, and he finishes up with a brilliant refutation of the theory 
of the dissociation of sensibility. 

What is most impressive is in all this not the way in which Mr. 
Kermode proves this or disproves that; it is the sanity he brings to the 
job. Clearly, this is not a matter of mere learning—learning has never 
yet been a guarantee of intelligence—it is a matter of a sense of 
relevance and an immunity to propaganda. Mr. Kermode, in fact. 
writes as though he had gone so far into modern critical theories that 
he has come out again on the other side. An aficianado of the 19th 
century aesthetes will read them with so much defensive snobbery 
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that he will never see their point for us now; whilst a critic wholly 
immersed in contemporary theories will, because of another kind of 
snobbery, be unable even to begin to read the late 19th century 
writers. Mr. Kermode suffers from neither kind of myopia; hence 
his persuasive lucidity on a peculiarly obscure subject. His book is 
not criticism in the strict sense, but it is fine critical literary history. 

That is, most of the time. But there are moments when Mr. Ker- 
mode’s critical eye wavers and he finds himself at the mercy of his 
own theory. I have two more or less trivial examples of this, which 
are part of a more fundamental reservation I would make about the 
book. First, writing of the dancer who appears at the end of Among 
School Children, Mr. Kermode says: 


She has the impassive, characterless face of Salome, so that there is 
nothing but the dance, and she and the dance are inconceivable apart, 
indivisible as body and soul, meaning and form, ought to be. 


This is true so far as it goes, but it only goes half as far as what in 
fact Yeats writes: 

O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the dance? 


The other half is in that phrase ‘O brightening glance’. It has noth- 
ing to do with ‘the impassive, characterless face of Salome’ and a 
great deal to do with the earlier lines in the poem: ‘the children’s 
eyes/In momentary wonder stare upon/A sixty-year-old smiling 
public man’. That is, both dancer and children have an instinctive, 
quickening recognition of life which no amount of ‘labour’, educa- 
tion and the rest, can give. And then the ‘brightening glance’ also 
contains, in its one magnificent image of the dancer smiling back, 
all the feelings for human response and human warmth on which 
‘passion, piety or affection’ should depend, but which the poem seems 
to be affirming in the teeth of experience. I am not, with these bald 
notes, trying to give Mr. Kermode the lie. I am merely suggesting 
that he is interested more in what the poem might stand for than what 
it actually is. Because the image, as he says of a similar one, ‘is 
precisely the concept of the dead face and the dancer, the mind 
moving like a top, which I am calling the central icon of Yeats and 
of the whole tradition’, he ignores that dimension of emotional 
generosity which is precisely what makes Yeats a major poet, rather 
than a merely interesting one. 

Second, in his excellent chapter on the dissociation of sensibility, 
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Mr. Kermode points out that the Donne revival had already happened 
by the end of the 19th century; Grierson’s anthology of the Meta- 
physicals, the excuse for Eliot’s crucial essay, was the climax of a 
movement, not the beginning. Granted. But the question is less 
whether or not the Victorians read Donne than how they read him. 
And the answer seems to be that, for all their tributes to a poet who 
both thought and felt at once, they read him with a kind of ripe 
aesthetic triviality. The companion volume to Gosse’s The Life and 
Letters of John Donne was The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton 
by Logan Pearsall Smith. Although Wotton was a friend of Donne, a 
cultivated and distinguished representative of his time, who even 
wrote some respectable verse, he was not in any way important to 
English literature. Yet one would never know from the authors that 
there was any radically critical distinction between their heroes. The 
Victorians may have read Donne, but they read him more as an 
Elizabethan curio than as a vital and original poet. The fact that he 
had written altered Victorian poetic practice and critical standards 
not a jot. 

All this leads to my central criticism: that Mr. Kermode is so 
determined to show the strength of late 19th century criticism that he 
rather glosses over its weaknesses. This is something like Miss 
Rosemund Tuve’s elaborate demonstration that Renaissance critical 
theory was wide and deep enough to include both Sidney and Donne. 
Perhaps it was, but, as other critics have pointed out, Miss Tuve never 
seems to notice that although both poets may have started with the 
same theories they finished with utterly different kinds of poetry. It 
is the same with Mr. Kermode’s book: although it is important to 
know that the assumptions of Romantic, Symbolist and Modern 
poetics are the same (perhaps it disposes, inter alia, of one of Eliot’s 
lamentable trinity: Classicist, Royalist and Anglo-Catholic), the tone 
of the newer work is completely different—dryer, tougher, more 
deliberately intelligent. For example, Eliot’s superbly arrogant com- 
ment, ‘The only method is to be very intelligent’, would, in talk of 
poetry, simply not have been comprehensible at the turn of the 
century. If it had been, Pound’s similar remark, that ‘Poetry should 
be at least as well written as prose’, would never have appeared quite 
as revolutionary as it did. In the same way, Eliot may have owed a 
great deal to Symons’ book on Symbolism, but that did not stop him 
making, in his review of Symons’ translation of Baudelaire, a devastat- 
ing criticism of everything that Symons and the ’90s poets stood for. 
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Again, the difference between Yeats’s Rhymers’ club poems and The 
Tower, between Pound’s Personae and Mauberley may be very little 
in terms of theory, but it is everything in terms of tone. There is, in 
fact, more to Modernism than its theories of metaphor and so forth. 
There is also the matter of the kind of intelligence that is demanded. 

All this is to say that Mr. Kermode has made a brilliant, illuminat- 
ing and important plea for the essential continuity between 19th and 
20th century poetry; and in terms of the theories he has proved his 
point to the full. Hence his book is required reading for anyone 
interested in modern poetry. But without being ungrateful, I would 
suggest that he has only half disposed of the moderns’ claims to have 
made a new start. The other half is a matter of poetic language in 
action. And in this the continuity is by no means apparent. 

A. ALVAREZ 


NOTE 
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English Literature at the University of Leeds. 
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